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“ ..that’s another question.” 


Who 


Plow manufacturer .. 


. ex-New Deal- 
line maker. Who is he? 


What 


Farm relief leader in Hoover days... 
campaigned for Al Smith .. . joined 
Roosevelt ... now free-lancing. What 
does he want? 


Where 


Hails from Moline . .. moved to Wash- 
ington .. . recently visited Landon in 
Kansas. Where is he going? 


When 


Evades the direct issue on re-election 
of Roosevelt . . . non-committal on Lan- 
don. When will he make up his mind? 


Why 
Turned back on G. O. P.. . . opposed 


Wallace and Tugwell ... broke with 
Roosevelt. Why doesn’t he stick? 


How 


Believes national prosperity depends 
on farm prosperity ... that farm 
presperity hinges on two important 
points. How does he propose to in- 
sure prosperity? How will his meth- 
ods affect you? 


* e@* *& & 
Read the Answers in 
Next Week’s Pathfinder! 


Every week from the news center of 
the world, PATHFINDER brings you a 
concise, unvarnished review of world 
affairs—cartoons, pictures and lively 
comment. Easy-to-read. Easy-to-un- 
derstand. More than a million read- 
ers throughout the country indicate 
that PATHFINDER’S _ interpretation 
and analysis of current events clear 
the issue .. . promote straight think- 
ing. Most news magazines sell at $4 
to $5 a year. PATHFINDER costs 
only $1. Read PATHFINDER, save time, 
save money—understand the news. 
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READERS WRITE 





About Spain 

Sirs: I am a subscriber and I read your 
reliable opinions with enjoyment, but I 
never suspected _— could say the things 
you said about Spain, my fatherland. 

In an August issue you stated that con- 
ditions for Spanish workers are much the 
same as they were in the 16th century. 
That statement shows your ignorance of 
conditions over there. The Loyalists are 
not fighting for bread and butter but for 
their communistic Utopias. Spain’s living 
standards compare favorably with those 
of most other countries. 

The rebellion merely proves there are 
still thousands of good Spaniards who 
know how to die before consenting to let 
their country fall into the abyss of com- 
munism. Do not call them fascists or 
monarchists, those braves who fight for a 
true democracy. They fight against the 
reds for religion, the Christian family and 
a more respected fatherland. | 

Take for granted these words of a 
Spanish missionary who loves Texas and 
this big free nation, but who cannot stand 
for misrepresentation about the Spanish 
situation. 

Rev. Terence Montero, O. M. I. 
Uvalde, Texas. 





Any Older? 


Sirs: In the August 15th issue of PATH- 
FINDER you say the oldest savings ac- 
count in this country is believed to be 
one of $15 deposited in a Manhattan bank 
in 1819 and still drawing interest. I beg 
to take exception. I am the owner of a 
savings bank book issued by the “Provi- 
dent Institution for Savings in the Town 
of Boston.” Said account was opened Oc- 
tober 15, 1817, is still drawing interest, 
and not in all those 118 years has a semi- 
annual dividend been omitted. The orig- 
inal pass-book, which was transferred to 
me many, many years ago, is now in my 


safe deposit vault. 
Sidney R. Smith 
Newton, Mass. 





The Case of the Missing Falls 

Sirs: Well, well, a great mystery of 
over 25 years standing was cleared up by 
your recent statement that Longfellow 
never saw Minnehaha Falls. Years ago in 
Chicago I saw an ad about the great falls, 
painted on a large canvas and showing 
torrential waters. I fell for it and took 
a trip to see the sight. When I get there, 
there was only a thimbleful of water going 
over at any oné time. Longfellow was not 
the only one who never saw it. 


A Reader 
Chicago, Il. 


On Thought 
Sirs: I note you quote Thomas Carl 
—“Let the world beware when a thinker 
is turned loose.” Are you following that 
idea? Has not Shakespeare said “there is 
nothing good or bad except that thinking 
make it so”? When you say we cannot 
change the world by thought, you forget 
that everything has its being in the mind. 
H. L. Stokes 
Nome, Alaska. 





Against Vagueness 
Sirs: I am not in full accord with the 
New Deal but I shall vote for Roosevelt. 
Actual accomplishments are better than 
vague promises. 
A. M. Parrish 
Hebron, Ohio, 





Oyster Booster 


Sirs: I have just finished reading your 
article on oysters. It was very interest- 
ing but failed to explain an important 
point. Many people refrain from eating 
the oyster because they think its so-called 
big dark stomach is full of partly digested 
sea-weed. This is a mistaken notion, The 
dark portion, commonly called the ston 


ach, is the liver, the most wholesome pa 
of the oyster. Out om the Pacific coa; 
especially in Puget Sound, people a: 
growing more conscious of the bivaly: 
all-around excellence. The area is f: 
becoming the oyster center of the nati 

. Rep. James D. McDonald 
Olympia, Wash. 


Beauty andthe Beach? 

Sirs: Why don’t you take up a campai 
a st the almost invisible bathing su 

y use now? Of course we all know {| 
so-called beauties like to show themsely: 
but the large or skinny women, and th: 
who have a little decency, like to ha 
something that would cover up a litt 
more of the form. Such suits cannot 
found, so we either have to make laughin 
—— of ourselves or stay out of t! 
water. 


Rio, Tl. 





Woman Reade: 





Barter Boom 


Sirs: Here is some information you 
use in your paper: 

In 1933, 33 bushels of corn bought o: 
auto tire; in 1936, they bought two tir 
and one tube, 

_In 1933, 227 pounds of hog bought o 
tire; in 1936, the same amount boug 
two tires, two tubes. 

In 1933, 19 bushels of wheat bought o 
tire; in 1936, they bought two tires. 

Now cut out knocking Roosevelt befo: 
you get bombarded with hundreds 
other items like the above. I dare you | 


print it. 
J. A. Thompson 
Ventnor, N. J. 





A Pastor’s Note 

Sirs: Are you too a victim of the Liber 
League’s hysteria? What has happen 
that you come out with such a despera 
defense of capitalism? In the face of i 
history, its industrial despotism, its w 
promotion, and its six long years of un 
qualed depression, you have the audaci 
to defend it. You have shattered our la 
vestige of faith in the press. 

} A. L. Miyat, Pastor 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenwood, Ind. 





For Unbiased Facts 


_ Sirs: Your remarks im the August 15: 
issue surely hit the bull’s-eye, as usu: 
Keep up your good work as a nonpartis: 
publisher and stick to your past poli 
of giving your readers the full, hones 
urfbiased facts that are so essential i 
today’s unsettled affairs. If your reade: 
cannot then make a commonsense de 
sion, it will be their hard luck—and a! 


ours. A. L. Kelsey 
Lakeland, Fia. 


There'll Be Something 


Sirs: You have printed much about ¢! 
Republican and Democratic platforms an 
you have run pictures of the candidate 
How about Lemke and his platform? Ca 
it be that your paper is a member of th 
subsidized press and allowed to print on! 
what you want the people to read? If yo 
are not in line to print the views a! 
truth of all political parties, why call you 
publication nonpartisan? 

A. T. Bender 





North Freedom, Wis. 





Collectivism? 


Sirs: As a reader of PATHFINDER i' 


occurred to me that you might like t 
know my reaction to your recent articl 
defending capitalism. My observation i 
that capitalism has served its purpose as 
system. Many economists, believing tha 
it is breaking down,-are paying it hig! 
tribute as something which has developed 
organized and consolidated industry un 


(Continued on page 24) 
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IN SPAIN: DEATH, MORE DEATH, AND NON-INTERVENTION 


T Castel Gandolfo, Italy, Pope Pius 
AA XI exhorted a group of Maltese 
pilgrims to pray for a world “upside 
jown and sick with a grave illness.” 

In the capitals of Europe, sighs of 
relief rose as it seemed at last that the 
major powers had averted possible 
war by agreeing to a policy of strict 
non-intervention. 

In homes all over the face of the 
earth, adult tongues wagged and heads 
shook as the ordinary layman tried to 
explain the confusion, the conflicting 
reports, and the endless stories of the 
year’s worst terror. 

But in Spain, there was still only 

‘ath and more death, only the will 
to kill or be killed, only brother 

sainst brother, only tears and hate, 
only the prospect of a nation that 

ould continue to be at war until the 
last Rebel or Loyalist fell dead. 

lo newspaper readers everywhere, 

» rapid were the developments that it 
was almost impossible to know the 
real state of affairs as the country 

ded its sixth week of civil war. At 
the close of last week, one fact remain- 

| standing without change—the Fas- 
st Rebels and the Popular Front 
Loyalists were so deep in the struggle 

d so determined to see it through 
that not even the fall of Madrid, the 

it of government, could appreciably 
shorten it. Those closest to the scene, 
llicers and press correspondents, all 

emed agreed that the fight would go 
indefinitely, whether the Loyalists 
st Madrid or not. 

rhe Rebels, called Fascist because 

ir leaders think 
terms much like 
se of Benito 
lussolini and 
Adolf Hitler, 
imed advances 
it made their 
pture of Madrid 
em imminent. 
ie Loyalists, call- 
the red Popu- 
Front because 

y are a combi- 
tion of conser- 
tive Socialists 

d radical Com- 

unists, made 

ounter-claims 

nd said they 

ould not lose 
Madrid. Mean- 
while, the bloody 

arfare raged 
throughout the 
land. 

There was no 
intervention in the 
battle because the 
live major powers 
of Europe had 


agreed to the 4; they sniped from the ramparts of historic Torre De Cuarte: militiamen of the Spanish 
government during a sharp fight to defend the seaport against the rebels. 


French neutrality 


proposal prohibiting exportation of 
arms to either side. For the time 
being at least, the possibility of 
continental trouble was suspended. 
France and Spviet Russia, although 
they may sympathize with the Loyal- 
ists, remained aloof. Italy and Ger- 
many, although for the Rebels, kept 
hands off. Great Britain, sympathiz- 
ing with nobody but herself, kept 
strictly in the neutral zone. 

Meanwhile, as the strife continued, 
the Spanish dead mounted. Although 
estimates were at variance, conserva- 
tive figures placed the number of lives 
lost at a total of from 25,000 to 35,000. 
With this known, there was no doubt 
in any distant observer’s mind that the 
fighting was fierce in all sectors and 
that the slaughter would continue to 
recognize no bounds. 

The horrors of the revolt were re- 
liably reported to be as bad as, if not 
worse than, those of the decimating 
World war. Atrocity stories poured 
into newspapers, and dispatches divid- 
ed the responsibility between both 
sides. Property destruction was in- 
calculable, the violence and fury of 
Rebels and Loyalists alike accounting 
for the leveling of homes, public 
buildings, and great art treasures. Des- 
ecration, pillaging and reckless execu- 
tions were charged against the Loy- 
alists, who have been specifically 
blamed for destroying many of the 
most beautiful and most ancient of 
Spain’s great churches. 

Typical of the atroGity stories was 
one press service dispatch which re- 





ported that radical mobs tarred the 
Bishop of Siguenza and burned him 
alive at the stake. Four others were 
shot down, the dispatch said, naming 
the bishops of Jaen, Lerida, Segrobia 
and Barbastro, 

Another dispatch, sent uncensored 
by The Associated Press from the bor- 
der point of Hendaye, France, report- 
ed that authorities had said 400 Rebels 
were burned alive when the Simancas 
Barracks at Gijon were set aflame. A 
large number of captured Moors and 
Rebel legionnaires were summarily 
executed after an abortive attempt to 
break through Loyalist (government) 
forces surrounding Cordoba. 

In all likelihood, many of the atroc- 
ity tales have been only half-truths 
but reputable correspondents have re- 
ported mercy is not to be found in 
Spain today. “Kill or be killed” appa- 
rently has served as a guiding slogan 
for both the insurgent fighters and the 
government defenders. The _ stories 
of unreasoning brutality and ruthless 
execution have been fairly evenly ap- 
plied to both sides in the struggle. 

Out of this welter of blood, there 
has come no clear picture up to now 
as to how far the Rebels have ad- 
vanced. A recent United Press dis- 
patch from Lisbon said they controlled 
80 per cent of Spain’s territory, domi- 
nating 665,000 square kilometers of 
land as against only 164,000 held by 
the Loyalists. The picture has been 
one of frequent retreats and advances, 
however, and there is still no certain- 
ty as to how close either enemy is to 
victory or defeat. 

A point empha- 
sized by some ob- 
servers has been 
that for every ad- 
vance the Rebels 
make, for every 
town they seize, 
they must leave 
behind a control- 
ling force to offset 
the danger of ene- 
mies in their rear. 
It has been report- 
ed further that the 
Loyalists will be 
able to cling for a 
long time to sev- 
eral strategic 
towns and_ sea- 
ports, In that case, 
regardless of the 
significance at- 
tached to Madrid’s 
possible loss, the 
government forces 
will hold positions 
‘a is making the final 

— . outcome of the re- 
Pictures Inc. volt uncertain. 

As stories of the 

Rebel approach to 
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Madrid reached this country last week, 
President Manuel Azana of Spain was 
reported to have fled the capital city 
for the port of Valencia in prepara- 
tion for a flight to safety in the event 
of an insurgent victory. At the same 
time there were rumors that former 
‘King Alfonso would return to the 
throne if the present government were 
defeated. Loyalists charged he was 
involved in the plot that launched the 
rebellion, and government police made 
public a letter he was alleged to have 
written to spur the revolution on. 
“Head the movement with vigor,” Al- 
foriso was said to have written. “Don’t 
respect anything. Triumph is ours.” 

A hint that all was not well within 
Loyalist forces was contained in a 
United Press dispatch from Madrid. 
The dispatch said that the govern- 
ment was acting to disarm thousands 
of workers’ militiamen in the city, a 
move deemed necessary to keep order 
in the streets and to guard against pos- 
sible trouble within the ranks. Au- 
thorities in the self-governing Catalo- 
nian republic in the northeast section 
of Spain took this action during the 
past fortnight. 

While Madrid awaited the Rebels, 
EI! Socialista, the official Socialist par- 
ty newspaper, demanded that persons 
accused of taking part in the revolt be 
tried by regular law courts instead of 
being summarily punished. This indi- 
cated a significant difference of opin- 
ion within the Popular Front’s ranks. 
EI Socialista represents the moderate 
Socialist element, which views the 
present strife only as a civil war. The 
more leftist, or radical, element sees 
the struggle as the people’s revolution. 
They regard the insurgents more as a 
force trying to establish Fascism than 
as a rebel group fighting for better 
government. 

Now apparently to be left entirely 
to themselves, Spain’s two opposing 
forces seem determined to push the 
warfare forward with undiminished 
bitterness. How long the struggle will 
last no one has been able to say. What 
factors will determine the cessation 
of blood and ruination has remained 
up to now purely conjectural. 

Looking on with horrified eyes, the 
outside world continues to regard the 
slaughter as a test of strength between 
two loose classifications of “Reds” and 
Fascists. For that reason, despite the 
neutrality agreement, the future atti- 
tudes of Europe’s major powers will 
hold attention, A_ slight shift in 
events, and all promises of non-inter- 
vention may be tossed overboard. 

At any rate, up to late last week, the 
situation in Europe remained out of 
the immediate crisis stage. Premier 
Mussolini kept Italian planes on Ital- 
ian ground; Premier Blum held to the 
French end of the bargain. Germany, 
Russia and Great Britain, on the sur- 
face of things, also held to theirs. 

Spain’s deadly duel, however, still 
was watched tensely by all those who 
see in it the making of a new Euro- 
pean war. If any of the five big pow- 
ers should forget about the present 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Roosevelt, Landon 


There is at least one question that 
both President Roosevelt and Gover- 
nor Landon are agreed upon and that 
is that drought should remain a non- 
political issue. 

The President declared the other 
week, that the human misery involved 
in drought was not a subject to be 
brought into political discussion. Last 
week Governor Landon affirmed a 
similar position, stating that drought 
is an emergency standing above parti- 
san considerations. 

In Landon’s expression there was an 
implied snapper, however, as he de- 
clared he did not care where credit 
was directed for solution of the 
drought problem “just so we meet it 
in a humane and a constructive and a 
sensible way.” The statement was 
made in Iowa, as the Governor pur- 
sued his stumping swing toward the 
heavy voting Eastern states. 

In Des Moines, arbiters of the proper 
were perturbed by the course of ac- 
tion they should follow at the meeting 
of the President and the Governor. 
The Iowa State Fair was in full swing 
and about-200,000 assorted Democrats, 
Republicans and political miscellany 
were preparing to descend on the 
capital of the tall corn state. How 
should the candidates be treated? How 
should they be placed? Should Lan- 
don be seated on the platform if Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made a speech? 

The President alleviated the embar- 
rassment, as word was passed from 
the White House that Mr. Roosevelt 
had vetoed a suggestion that he be 
placed in the forefront of the crowd’s 
attention. He also rejected proposals 
that he make a speech, announcing 
again that his drought tour was non- 


TT 


Aunt Emma, at Right, was Glad Landon Knocked Her Hat Off 


political and no speeches would ma: 
its itinerary. 

The declaration of “no politic 
marked the President’s week as he o 
cupied himself largely with plans 
aid drought sufferers and discussio: 
on foreign affairs and peace. He a 
proved an order for emergency cr: 
loans to farmers and kept close vi: 
on the situation abroad, particular 
as it revolved around the sanguina: 
strife in Spain. The President recei 
ed reports from William Philli; 
Under Secretary of State and new 
appointed Ambassador to Rome, a: 
from Secretary of State Cordell Hu! 

While the.week was engaged in the 
and similar activities, the Presid« 
announced that his active campaig 
ing was to begin in October. This a 
nouncement was made as the Pre: 
dent detailed the itinerary for 
eight-day tour into the drought ar« 
involving visits to eight states and co 
ferences with officials of sixteen. 

As the President was announci: 
that his political campaigning was | 
begin next month, Governor Lando 


was already on his opening and pe 


haps most important drive, a week 


swing through nine states controllin 


177 out of the 266 electoral votes nec« 
sary for victory. 

With Pennsylvania (36 elector: 
votes) and New York (47 elector 
votes) as prime objectives, the swil 


took him through Colorado, Nebrask: 
Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri, a 
_ well. In a nine-car special train, su 
rounded by personal friends an 


Kansas residents, Governor Lando 


embarked on a jaunt which involved 


more than 50 platform appearanc« 


and three major speeches, at We: 


Middlesex, Pa., his birthplace; at 
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Chautauqua, N. Y., where he listened 
io speeches as a youth; and at Buffalo, 
XN. Y.. He left word that wherever a 
rowd gathered to see him, he was to 

.e summoned if only to wave his hat. 

A return to the “American Way” 
was the emphasis placed in platform 
speeches by Landon. He interpreted 

he phrase to mean extension of indi- 
vidual initiative, end of “squandering” 
by the Government and a non “rub- 
ber-stamping” Congress. This theme 
vas re-emphasized with variations 
throughout the trip. 

High point of the swing was West 
Middlesex. Importance was lent to 
the occasion by the fact that the state 
was Pennsylvania, where the vote is 
fected by allegiance of labor and 
especially of the United Mine Work- 
ers to the candidacy of President 
Roosevelt. 

A crowd estimated variously from 
35,000 to 75,000 and hailing mainly 
from Ohio and Pennsylvania sprawled 
over the Tam O’Shanter golf course 
and in holiday spirit munched hot 
dogs and drank soda pop. “Little Alf” 
was greeted and embraced at the sta- 
tion by Mrs. Mary “Aunt Molly” Baird, 
mid-wife at the First Methodist Epis- 

ypal parsonage when Landon was 
born in 1887. 

At the outset of his speech, which 
took 25 minutes to deliver, he evoked 
laughter from the crowd when he de- 
clared that “I still send to Crawford 
County every Winter for Maple 
syrup.” Then he turned to the theme 
of the “American Way,” committing 
himself to a doctrine of modified “rug- 
ged individualism” and _ individual 
initiative, declaring New Deal argu- 
nents forty years behind the times and 
‘haracterizing Roosevelt acts as “pig 
in the poke” policies. 

Landon’s leaving brought Middlesex 
lown to its normal village population 
f 1,800 and left, as one aftermath, a 

low of pride in Aunt Emma Lininger 
of Erie, 83-year-old great-aunt of the 
nominee, who was especially proud 
because the Republican standard bear- 
er had himself knocked her hat off 
when he embraced her. 

After West Middlesex came Chau- 
1uqua and here Governor Landon 
peaking on “Education” called for 

ademic freedom and freedom for 
ress, radio, religion and from “auto- 
ratic government.” Declaring that 
free inquiry is the “very bedrock of 
lemocracy” he especially assailed 
eachers’ loyalty oaths. 

On the campaign trip all doubt as 
to whether the official designation of 
the Gevernor was to be Alf or Alfred 
Landon-was dispelled as he entered 
various state primaries under the lat- 
ter name, 





Campaign Asides: 

_@ Pleasing to New Dealers: Senator 
Couzens, Michigan Repyblican, declar- 
ed himself for Roosevelt, saying his 
election was the “most important mat- 
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ter before the nation.” ... Senator 
Millard E. Tydings, Maryland, often 
opposed to New Deal policies pledged 
full support to President Roosevelt 
... The evidence is “conclusive and 
convincing” that President Roosevelt 
will be re-elected,” said Senator Joseph 
F. Guffey of Pennsylvania, after a 
survey tour. 


@ Pleasing to Republicans: United 
States Senator Edward R. Burke of 
Omaha, resigned as Democratic na- 
tional committeeman for Nebraska “I 
cannot vote for the election of any 
candidate masquerading as a Democrat 
who is a Democrat in name only,” he 
said ... “I will report to Governor 
Landon that there will be large Re- 
publican Congressional gains in New 
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“Unconstitutional,” said Weinberg as he 
stood before the spy committee. Seated: 
his colleague, H. J. Green. (See Col. 3.) 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania,” 
said Representative Robert Low Ba- 
con, Republican, N. Y. 


The Drought Drama 


The government counting: 

. - - 956 counties in 22 states . 

- « » 977 counties in 22 states . . 

. « - 1,044 counties in 22 states .. 

Thus, inexorably, within the last 
two weeks the number of drought- 
stricken counties burned over the 
1,000 mark as the Department of Agri- 
culture drought committee at short, 
few-day intervals announced its offi- 
cial certifications of emergency areas. 

All but seven counties in Missouri 
,.. all but eight in Nebraska—offi- 
cial drought territory. The Dakotas, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, all counties 
—official drought territory. Bringing 
withering death to all growing things, 
the drought cut a swath of devastation 
from the Texas Panhandle to the Ca- 
nadian line, from the Northern Rockies 
to Georgia hills. Within this area the 
livelihood of at least 2,000,000 people 
was affected. Farm lands were dust; 











fire raged in dry-as-tinder forests; 
streams vanished; heat blazed at the 
100 mark. 

From the drought-ridden areas come 
stories of farmers who sat in aimless, 
patient resignation, waiting for aid; 
of others who drilled artesian wells, 
built dams to store water, and de- 
clared they would battle the dust to 
the finish. From Tooele, Utah, came 
the story from the Federal Soil Con- 
servation Service of a spectacular vic- 
tory in Central Utah’s “dust bowl” in 
the fight against the silt-storm menace. 
Reclamation of 31,895 acres to grass- 
covered land through a wind-erosion 
project was announced. 

And while the count of the counties 
went on, it was said that the great 
farming and grazing area of the North 
Central United States was now near 
the bottom depth of what appears to 
be a 46-year precipitation cycle “in 
some way associated with cyclic vari- 
ation in the radiation output of the 
sun.” This was the word from the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton. 

There must be extensive migration 
of families from the drought-wracked 
area of the Great Plains, advised a 
study made public by the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

But Rexford G. Tugwell, Resettle- 
ment Administrator, differed. As the 
Great Plains Drought Committee, ap- 
pointed by the President, advanced on 
its 3,000-mile survey, Tugwell said: 
“The Resettlement Administration is 
making loans and grants to keep peo- 
ple where they are . . . when people 
move without a definite plan to better 
themselves, it results in a worse situa- 
tion than before. We don’t want to 
depopulate the country; we want to 
fortify it to withstand drought.” 

And as the government studied and 
planned in this way, the primitive and 
the unusual way was followed in 
some sections. Hopi Indians sped 
Rattlesnakes, their “little brothers,” 
to the underground gods, bearing 
prayers for rain; and in Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, “the man who makes 
the barometer fall,” offered “rain for 
sale—delivered in your front yard” 
for $100. 





Labor Spy Jigsaw 


The evidence was twelve letters and 
memoranda patched together out of 
scraps salvaged from wastebaskets. 

Out of it, before the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee last week, there 
emerged a jig-saw outline of a vast 
business enterprise, capitalizing on in- 
dustrial disturbance and gaining divi- 
dends from stimulated increase in war 
between capital and labor. 

The business is that of industrial 
spying and_strike-breaking. The 
espionage system, veiled in secrecy, 
includes “hook men,” who masquerade 
as workers, become friendly with 
labor leaders and pass along informa- 
tion to “operators” or solicitors. The 
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latter are linked with branch offices 
and above these is a central office. The 
committee’s preliminary findings in- 
dicated the organization does not de- 
pend on business coming to it, but 
actively solicits and drums up trade 
from industrial leaders, ultimate 
clients. Also indicated was the fect 
that it follows labor developments 
with hawklike eye, and sometimes 
raises scares of strikes and radical 
activities. 

The patched paper scraps, pro- 
duced by agents of the committee, 
which is sometimes referred to as the 
La Follette Sub-Committee on Labor 
and Education, sketched activities in 
factories, mines, steel plants, textile 
mills and even a hospital. Bales of 
other fragments, not yet fitted to- 
gether, may add to the story. 

Because of charges that spies hired 
by industry were peering into labor 
secrets and violating the civil rights 
of organized workers, the Senate last 
spring appropriated $15,000 for the 
inquiry, naming Senator La Follette, 
Wisconsin Progressive, as chairman 
and Senator Thomas of Utah as the 
other member. 

The committee’s aim was to find the 
extent of the spying and expose the 
activities of the espionage system so 
that labor and many industrialists, 
too, might be on guard. Committee 
aides investigated the Burns and Pink- 
erton Detective Agencies and activi- 
ties of the Railway Audit and Inspec- 
tion Company, Inc., ordering officials 
of the latter organization to appear as 
the committee began hearings in 
Washington. 

Opposition developed in the opening 
session as La Follette, flanked by 
Robert Watts and John B. Abt, com- 
mittee counsel, called the names of six 
subpoenaed officers of the detective 
agency, and was greeted by silence. 
Then Leonard Weinberg, counse] for 
the detective agency, appeared and 
announced he considered the act set- 
ting up the committee to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

For their non-appearance and be- 
cause of the destroyed correspond- 
ence gathered from their branch of- 
fices in Atlanta, Pittsburgh, New York, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis, La Follette 
charged officers of the agency with 
the “grossest kind of contumacy” as 
well as contempt. 





Hearst Angry 


“I am enlisted for the duration of 
the war.” 

It was not President Roosévelt re- 
peating the phrase he used in his 
acceptance speech this summer, but 
William Randolph Hearst, his bitterest 
critic, reaching a high point in his 
running attack on “the Red Menace.” 

The borrowed phrase, written over 
the formidable Hearst signature, was 
part of a statement he gave The As- 
sociated Press on his recent arrival in 
Rome. The statement, played up by 
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only a few competing editors, was 
blazoned across the front pages of his 
own newspapers from New York to 
the West Coast. Its cause was the 
strike of editorial employees at his 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

Using angry words, Hearst blamed 
the strike on Communists and warned 
that the time was at hand “to stop the 
mob rule ... before it gains control 
of state and nation; not afterwards, 
like poor prostrate Spain.” He made 
his own position clear. “Whether 
anybody else makes the fight against 
Communism and mob rule or not,” he 
wrote, “I am going to make it.” 

The strike, which resulted in a com- 
plete shut-down of the Post-Intelli- 
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Mr. Hearst (center) has made it clear that 
he intends to stamp out Communism. 


gencer, has drawn fire from compet- 
ing Seattle newspapers in editorials 
supporting Hearst’s stand. Called by 
the local chapter of the Newspaper 
Guild after two editorial workers had 
been discharged, the strike won the 
immediate aid of local chapters of the 
teamsters’ union, the typographical 
union, the pressman’s union and the 
Central Labor Council of the city. The 
Hearst papers have charged the coun- 
cil with boycott and blockade. 

To many liberals who feel Hearst’s 
definition of a Communist is broad 
enough to include almost all those 
whose economic ideas differ from his, 
his latest declaration of war opens 
the way to conjecture. Will he, they 
wonder, intensify his “Red-Menace” 
drive into larger type faces, bigger 
scare-heads, longer editorials, and bit- 
terer invective? 


Novel, WPA, Play 


In February, Sinclair Lewis’s latest 
novel “It Can’t Happen Here,” which 
outlines the travail of the ordinary 
citizen under a Fascist “totalization” 
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of a small town in this country 
couldn’t happen as a motion pictur: 
Lewis, Nobel Prize literature winne: 
charged that Will H. Hays, “czar 
of the movie industry had bann 
the _movie, fearing reaction fro: 
powerful individuals in Fascist cou: 
tries abroad. Hays denied any ba 
but the book was not filmed. 

From Washington, the other wee! 
came news that the Federal Theat: 
Project of the Works Progress Admi: 
istration, which in its short span h: 
stirred persistent controversy, has a1 
ranged with Lewis to dramatize th: 
book and produce it on October 2 
not alone in one spot but simultaneous 
ly in these fifteen cities: Bosto: 
Newark, Los Angeles, San Francisc: 
Denver, Chicago, New York, Ne 
Orleans, Cleveland, Dallas, Tacom: 
Indianapolis, Syracuse, Detroit and 
either Jacksonville or Miami. 

The scene of the novel, where it 
hero Doremus Jessup battles agains! 
dictatorial regimentation, is laid in a 
small Vermont town but plans call fo: 
varying locales to fit the section and 
the racial group for which the pla) 
will be presented. Thus Jessup may 
run his small paper in a ghetto o: 
Negro belt. The kaleidoscopic variety 
of production aims to have represen 
tation in language and racial groups 
such as English, Yiddish, Italian, Ger- 
man and Negro. 





Blanton Out 


There are 531 members of Congress 
at the Nation’s capital yearly. A rep- 
resentative of the 17th district, west 
Texas, 1,500 miles from the District of 
Columbia, ordinarily would command 
mere passing interest. But the par- 
ticular representative was Thomas L. 
Blanton and to residents of Washing- 
ton that was a name to stir emotional 
responses of many damns and few 
praises. 

For Blanton, Texas representative 
for two decades, had taken an active 
interest in the affairs of Washington’s 
voteless citizens. “Czar” Blanton, his 
critics termed him, citing his espousa! 
of the “red rider” gagging Washington 
teachers, his interference with health 
police and auditing divisions in the 
District of Columbia, and his announc- 
ed aim to compel greater tax payments 
by capital residents. 

Last week Blanton was involved in 
a run-off primary fight with Judge 
Clyde L. Garrett of Eastland, experi- 
enced rural campaigner but never be- 
fore entered in a contest more than 
county-wide. Washington citizens fol- 
lowed the contest as “avidly,” said one 
commentator, “as if the control of 
Congress itself were at stake.” Re- 
sults found Washington citizenry smil- 
ing in delight, newspaper surveys 
stated, as the veteran user of invective 
was snowed under by a two-to-on¢ 
ratio. It was a compliment, said Blan- 
ton in his campaign, that 500,000 
Washington citizens “despise” him. 
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AMERICANA 


Bedtime Story: Mrs. Helen E. Burch 
of Washington, D. C., has two French 
poodles, Fluffy Ruffles and Boots. The 
neighbors complained the pups dis- 
turbed their slumbers. Their owner 
was hailed into court. : Judge Robert 
E. Mattingly put her on probation and 
said that if Fluffy Ruffles and Boots 
weren’t quieted he would fine her 
$500. So now each night just before 10 
o’clock Mrs. Burch chloroforms her 
oodles so they don’t bark after that 
ite hour. 








“Too Much Money”: Nebraska, one 
f the few states in the nation not in 
the red, actually has so much cash it 
has become a problem. State Treas- 
irer George E. Hall recently reported 
he had too much money on hand, due 
to the fact that the state’s cash bal- 
ance increased from $8,147,507 to over 
9,627,000 in 19 days. Banks do not 
vant the money, he says, and one 
bank has asked him to withdraw a 
state checking account. 

Going Up? The Columbia river is 
famous as the spawning ground of 
salmon. Since Uncle Sam decided to 
erect the great Bonneville Dam there 
has been considerable anxiety over 
how the little fishes were going to get 
past the dam on their way to the ocean 
or back up the river to the spawning 
ground. Now the Federal Govern- 
ment has solved this piscatorial prob- 
lem. Automatic electric elevators in 
the dam will lift the returning fish 
some six stories so they can continue 
their swim to the spawning grounds. 
These elevators will also take the 
baby salmon and the lazy members of 
the finny tribe down on their way 
tut to the ocean. Besides there is a 
sort of aquatic escalator (sluiceway) 
for ocean-bound salmon. 


For the Record: Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
gust Pohlmann, of Chicago, 77 and 71 
espectively, had been happily mar- 
ried for over 30 years. Then he ap- 
lied for an old-age pension. But 
here was no record of his age. He 
vas told to produce either his birth 

rtificate or his marriage license. To 

s sorrow the original records in 
ith cases had been lost or destroyed. 
But August and Juliana Pohlmann ob- 
ined a new license and were rewed 

order*to record his age. 

Two Cents Worth: Some individuals 
esitate to draw a check for anything 
maller than $1, but not the United 
states government. Proof that the 
New Deal can write checks for pen- 
nies as well as millions and billions 
vas recently given when Joseph C. 
O’Connell, of East Hampton, Conn., 
received the smallest check ever issued 
by the Federal Deposit Corporation. 
Che check was for two cents; one 


cent representing principal and the 


ther interest. O’Connell had a de- 
posit of one cent in a closed bank. 
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Europe Oils Up 


All Europe witnessed last week the 
greatest army display‘since the World 
war. With civil strife raging in Spain 
and apparently reconciled to the pos- 
sibility that they may soon be locked 
in a real war, the rulers of nearly 
every European country rolled out, 
displayed, oiled and tuned up their 
ultra-modern fighting machines in an- 
nual maneuvers, 

Mimic war games were played 
across Europe’s battle-scarred face 
under the direction of the general 
staffs of a dozen nations. All week 
games on land, sea, and in the air 
were in progress in France, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Great Britain, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Poland. 

France’s greatest army maneuvers 
since 1918 were staged between Mar- 
gut and Longuyon, near Verdun of 
World war fame. Her gigantic air 
show stretched halfway across the 
nation. 

King Victor Emmanuel and Premier 
Mussolini of Italy both went to the 
rugged mountain areas near Naples to 
watch their army’s annual maneuvers 
from the side lines. More than 150,000 
men took part in this “mock war” 
which Il Duce emphasized was prep- 
aration for a “war of movement.” With 
Crown Prince Humbert commanding 
the “blues” and General Amedeo Guil- 
let leading the “reds,” the opposing 
forces found mountainous terrain 
which provided tactical problems sim- 
ilar to those faced in Ethiopia. As a 
result of the African campaign offi- 





cials and military experts and observ- 
ers noticed a wide variety of new and 
powerful weapons dominating the 
mechanized forces. 

For practically the entire month of 
August more than half a million Ger- 
man troops took part in the Reich’s 
annual maneuvers which will not end 
until mid-September. While the reg- 
ulars were playing their mock battles 
in various parts of the fatherland 
Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler issued a 
decree citing “Bolshevik danger” and 
boosting Germany’s universal military 
training period from one to two years. 
This will increase Germany’s standing 
army from approximately 650,000 to 
over 850,000—France says 1,200,000— 
about equal to her regular army 
strength at the outbreak of the World 
war. Although Hitler’s decree was 
aimed directly at Soviet militarism all 
Europe was stunned. ' Soviet commen- 
tators declared the move shows “how 
intensely Germany prepares for war.” 

Only a week previously Russia had 
reduced the age limit for the start of 
compulsory military service in the red 
army from 21 years to 19 years. This 
reduction was designed to increase the 
Soviet standing army from 1,300,000 
to 1,600,000. The past week also saw 
Russia maneuvering her vast air fleet 
of over 4,000 fighting ships and more 
than a third of her mighty army in 
scattered sections of the Soviet Union, 

Great Britain was by no means rest- 
ing on her arms. Not only has she 
enlarged and equipped her fighting 
machine in recent months, but her 
sons, too, have been practicing for the 
“inevitable.” Last week on the South- 
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In England, too, these ominous games are played. Above is a sample: the British Red 
Cross during a recent mock gas attack. 
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ern Coast between Devonport and Ply- 
mouth, her rejuvenated army and navy 
air forces startedextensive games. 
But her big display of strength will 
come iater in September when the 
Empire’s mighty fleet maneuvers will 
be staged in Mediterranean waters— 
under the watchful eye of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Samuel 
Hoare. 

With many of the smaller nations 
also playing at war, the week saw Eu- 
ropean armies totaling almost a mil- 
lion men in the field, exclusive of 
Spain, of course. They represented 
more than a fourth of the number of 
fighting men available at the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1914. And observers 
declared they were all four times 
better equipped than the unfortunates 
of that awful year. 

What is the significance of all these 
elaborate military maneuvers? With 
the network of alliances and “friend- 
ship pacts” becoming more tangled 
each day, the crumbling peace trea- 
ties, and the near-exploding hatred 
of governments aggravated by the rev- 
olution in Spain, that significance 
should not be too difficult to guess. 


Bolivia Changes 


While Europe fights for Fascism and 
Communism, South America is trying 
something different in socialistic gov- 
ernment. Last week the dictatorial 
military regime of Bolivia decreed 
obligatory syndicalization of all em- 
ployers and employees. 

“Any inhabitant in Bolivian terri- 
tory,” the first article of the decree 
ordered, “is obliged to be syndicalized 
(join a syndicate) under the terms 
and procedure of the syndicate stat- 
ute.” 

Following issuance of the decree, 
the Minister of Labor declared a -na- 
tional registration of syndicates, 
whether of employers or employees, 
would be held. Not only will every 
inhabitant be registered in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Syndicates, he said, 
but each inhabitant will receive syndi- 
cate credentials which will be neces- 
sary to citizenship. 

This sweeping move brings employ- 
ers and employees in all branches of 
commerce, mining, finance and other 
occupations into two great federations. 
Its primary purpose is to raise the 
abjectly low wage level through the 
medium of government-forced collec- 
tive bargaining. President David Toro 
described the measure as a means to 
create a labor-capitalist parliament 
where points of view can be peace- 
ably reconciled. 


Alberta Credit 


This week a special session of the 
Alberta, Canada, legislature began to 
whip into shape legislation providing 








~for issuance of “social credit” divi- 


dends to Alberta people. But these 
dividends will not go to all residents 
of the province as promised. Only 
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those citizens who have signed cer- 
tain “covenants” will receive them. 

And the so-called “social credit” 
dividends, if the plan is passed by the 
legislature and enough people sign the 
covenants, will not be nearly so large 
as first promised. When the present 
government of Alberta was elected 
more than a year ago, Premier Aber- 
hart pledged himself to create a para- 
dise of “social credit” in which every 
adult Albertian would get $25-a month 
from the government in addition to 
his regular income. Recently, while 
referring to the special session of the 
legislature to introduce social credit, 
he put it this way: 

“A dividend of $5 or $10, or what- 
ever it is at first, will be placed in your 
pass-book and this credit will be 
transferred as it is spent.” And if a 
sufficient number of bona fide resi- 


Those “velocity dollars” are harder to 
catch than anybody would think. 


dents do not sign the covenants, the 
Premier warned, he will not be able 
to keep his promise. 

In the meantime the government of 
Alberta has launched another finan- 
cial experiment, This experiment con- 
cerns what the Premier calls “pros- 
perity certificates” and what the pub- 
lic has dubbed “velocity dollars.” The 
government has already printed $250,- 
000 in $1 denominations and it is un- 
derstood $5 denominations will be is- 
sued also. 

These “prosperity certificates” 
(scrip) are being paid out to labor 
working on the road program and 
men working on other public works 
projects. Some officials have agreed 
to accept some of them. 

Here is how the plan is supposed 
to work: The government uses éhe 
scrip as money to pay its bills. On 
the back of each certificate there are 
104 squares. Each square is marked 
with a weekly date until August, 1938. 
Any person caught with scrip in his 
possession on one of these dates must 











affix a one-cent stamp in the squar. 
marked for it. Thus during the two 
year period the Alberta government: 
will in this way have collected $1.04 
for stamps. At the end of the tw: 
years the government promises to r 
deem the scrip with a genuine Cana 
dian dollar, 

Although much of the scrip ha 
been paid out latest news from Albert 
indicates that the new monetar 
scheme is not working so well. Th. 
people are naturally wary of thes: 
tax anticipation certificates. 
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King’s Mixture 

Great Britain’s vacationing Kin 
Edward VIII, continuing his cruis 
aboard the yacht Nahlin, in Adriati 
waters, discussed European politic 
for two hours with King George o! 
Greece. 

Then the bachelor king, whose nam 
has been linked with every eligib|: 
princess of Europe, surprised the men 
bers of his vacationing party by pri 
siding over the yacht’s bar. 

Dressed in white slacks and a blu: 
sailor shirt the King deftly mixed th: 
following: One-third of gin, a smal! 
quantity of sugar and ice, two jiggers 
of Dalmatian liquor (similar to Char 
treuse), Dalmatian champagne and va 
rious fruits, including olives and lem 
on peel. 

Members of the party, bartenders, 
waiters and members of the ship’s 
crew marveled at the “royal tech 
nique,” sipped the tasty concoction 
and by acclamation named it “King 
Edward Cocktail.” 





Trotsky, Plot, Death 


Soviet Russia has just put on a show 
at Moscow which served to divert part 
of the spotlight from the serious situa 
tion in Spain and the resulting tension 
in other European countries. 

The scene of this Bolsheviki Mardi 
Gras was the Hall of Columns, the 
former Nobles Club, in a frivolous 
ballroom where dancing girls in a 
plaster frieze smiled down on the 
doomed. 

Before the military tribunal of th: 
Supreme Court in the Soviet capital 
16 men went on trial for conspiring to 
put themselves and Leon Trotsky back 
in power over the dead bodies of the 
highest officials of the Soviet Union, 
including Dictator Joseph Stalin. Most 
of the 16 were “Old Bolsheviki” who 
were in the front ranks of the 1917 
revolution. 

Among those charged with attempt- 
ing to overthrow the Soviet regime 
and assassinate its leaders were Greg- 
ory Zinovieff, former head of the 
Third Internationale, and Leon Kame- 
neff, brother-in-law of Trotsky, also 
once high in the Communist party. In 
the early days of the Soviet, during 
the illness of Lenin, Zinovieff and 
Kameneff with Stalin ruled the United 
States of Soviet Russia. 

After Lenin’s death Zinovieff and 
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Kameneff sided with Trotsky, defeat- 
ed and exiled rival of Stalin. When 
Stalin won control of the government 
they were all expelled from office and 
exiled. Later recanting, the two of 
them were taken back and given minor 
offices, but when Sergei Kiroff, Sta- 
lin’s secretary and Leningrad Com- 
munist leader, was assassinated in 
1934, they confessed to moral respon- 
sibility for the crime and went to 
prison. Still, whispers of a Trotsky 
plot against the Stalin regime per- 
sisted. 

Late last month the charges were 
made public. Zinovieff and Kameneff 
were named as the “master plotters.” 
With them were 14 confederates, 
namely: T. Smirnoff (the only one of 
the 16 to deny guilt), V. Olberg and 
Moses Lurie (the only two to ask for 
lemency), T. Bakeieff, S. Mirachkov- 
sky, K. Berman-Yurie, Mikhail Tom- 
ky (head of the State Publishing 
House), T. Reingold, Fritz David, .R. 
Pickel, N. Yurie, V. Tervoganian, E, 
Dreitzler and Edward Holzmann, 

Their trial, if it could be called such, 
lasted little more than a week. Pre- 
sided over by stern Chief Judge V. V. 
Ulrich, in military uniform and Sam 
Browne belt, who has probably sen- 
tenced more persons to death than any 
other living judge, the procedure de- 
veloped into more of a confessional 
than atrial. All of those charged with 
conspiring against the State surrender- 
ed to a veritable frenzy of self-inculpa- 
tion. They not only admitted their 
cuilt, but even besmirched themselves 
in the very phrases of the official in- 
lictment and outdid the prosecution 
in the degrading things said of them. 

Andrei’ Vishinsky, the prosecutor, 
who is known as the government’s 
greatest orator and is the author of a 
solemn treatise on the principles of 
Red justice, completed the state’s case 
gainst the conspirators by demanding 
the death penalty before a firing squad. 
‘The mad dogs must be shot—all 16 of 
them,” he cried. With the full confes- 
sions he had an iron-clad case. 

After the prosecutor had finished the 
ondemned men were allowed to have 
heir say. Preaching their own funeral 


rations they- again admitted their . 


uilt, said they had had a fair trial, 
ind preferred death to imprisonment 
rv exile. Their amazing attitude, 
sounding suspiciously like Soviet 
propaganda, was summed up _ by 
Kameneff, who in his graveside speech 
leclared: “The death sentence for 
myself and all of-us sitting here is 
fully justified and we have more than 
leserved it. Trotsky is leading the 
enemy working for war against the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
\fter my death and that of Zinovieff, 
Trotsky will remain the only person 
to organize, guide and supervise ter- 
roristic activities. The sooner his 
hand is checked, the better.” 

From his comparative safety in 
exile in Norway, Trotsky ridiculed the 
trial, claimed he had never plotted 
against the Soviet, and charged that 
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the Russian Ogpu (secret police) plot- 
ted against him. “It is an infamous 
lie to call me a terrorist,” he said. 
Meanwhile in Moscow it was offi- 
cially announced that Mikhail Tomsky, 
one of the condemned plotters, had 
cheated the firing squad by commit- 
ting suicide at his home. However, 
his act did not deter the court from 
sentencing the other 15 to be shot. 
Under Soviet law the sentence of 
execution had to be carried out within 
72 hours after conviction. It was. 
Although the firing squad may have 
exacted Red justice, it is still very 
much of a mystery to the outside 
world why a group of men should so 
boastfully and enthusiastically aid 
others in convicting themselves, In 
other words, it is difficult to determine 
the truth of the revelations of con- 
spiracy, or just how much of it repre- 
sents a show staged by the Stalin 
regime for some ulterior purpose. 





Arms to Asia 

Japan’s policy of military expansion 
in the Far East has stimulated busi- 
ness among arms makers in the United 
States. 

This fact became clear late in Au- 
gust when the State Department at 
Washington revealed figures showing 
the heavy purchases made by five 
countries most vitally interested in 
Tokyo’s Asiatic program. 

The big buyers were China, the 
Dutch East Indies, Soviet Russia, Siam 
and the British crown colony of Hong 
Kong. Among them, over a period of 
10 months, they purchased in the Unit- 
ed States $8,600,000 worth of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war. 
Japan’s total American purchases in 
the same period amounted to $288,824, 
plus an additional $50,000 for tin- 
plate scrap for battleship armor plate. 
These figures, all applying to Asiatic 
lands, represented almost half of the 
$20,000,000 worth of armaments ship- 
ped abroad under supervision of the 
United States Munitions Board. 

China, which has seen Japan ac- 
quire large sections of Chinese terri- 
tory, was by far the biggest customer, 
spending $6,530,098 for aircraft parts, 
airplane engines and a wide variety 
of war materials. 

Outside the Asiatic field, one of the 
very best buyers was Italy. In July, 
for example, she spent $312,000 on 
American armaments, almost three 
times as much as the month before, 
Spain, the State Department’s tables 
showed, was one of the smaller buy- 
ers. In July that strife-torn nation 
was near the bottom of the buying list, 
with purchases of only $19,554. 





Teutonic Fury 

Just 22 years ago German soldiers 
invaded Belgium, destroying before 
them many of the historic and valued 
possessions of that country. Not only 
did they destroy things held dear by 
the Belgians, but some things loved 








by a large part of the world. Among 
these was the great Louvain Univer- 
sity library at Dinant. 

When the echo of the last shots of 
the World war had died away, an 
international committee raised funds 
to rebuild some of the historical places 
in the then war-searred country. 
Funds raised in America were used 
to rebuild the Louvain library as a 
memorial to the 23,700 Belgian civil- 
ians killed in the late war. 

Whitney Warren, New York archi- 
tect, insisted upon placing on the re- 
stored building his famous “war guilt” 
inscription: “Furore Teutonico Diruta; 
Dono Americano Restituta” (Destroy- 
ed by Teutonic Fury; Restored by 
American Gift). But Mgr. Ladeuse, 
rector of Louvain University, banned 
the inscription as a “message of 
vengeance.” 

For more than 11 years Architect 
Warren fought the ban through the 
courts of Belgium, finally having the 
Ladeuse dictum set aside. Last week 
the bitter controversy over the inscrip- 
tion was climaxed when, with appro- 
priate ceremony, the so-called “war 
guilt” inscription was unveiled. In 
letters three feet high, carved in stone, 
the inscription now stands out in bold 
relief on the new memorial to Bel- 
gium’s civilian martyrs. 

Although the international commit- 
tee for the memorial has promised to 
remove the inscription as soon as the 
“calumnious accusations against Bel- 
gium” are withdrawn from German 
schoolbooks, vigorous protests have 
again been made by Germany. A semi- 
official Reich newspaper has assailed 
the inscription as an insult to the 
German army. 
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Week's Briefs 


q French newspapers published re- 
ports that Abd-el-Krim, erstwhile bel- 
ligerent war lord of the Moroccan 
Riffs, had escaped from exile on the 
Island of Reunion in the Indian ocean. 


@ Besides the United States, Great 
Britain and other world powers are 
preparing to move their embassies 
from Peiping to Nanking, the seat of 
the Chinese National government. 

@ Premier Mussolini paid an un- 
expected visit to the historic island of 
Elba where Napoleon lived in exile 
before returning to France for the 
famous 100 days which ended at 
Waterloo. Il Duce looked Elba over 
as a possible Italian naval and air 
base. 

@ Japanese military officials non- 
chalantly announced the execution of 
nine members of a “secret Soviet 
shock battalion” near Hailar, Man- 
chukuo, and close to the Siberian 
border. 

q Fears of an anti-Nazi putsch kept 
troubled Austria in a state of alarm 
all week. 

@ Secret session of Brazilian Senate 
annulled a_  2,410,000-acre. Japanese 
land grant in the state of Amazonas. 
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SCHOOLS 





“Solemnly Swear” 


Gates swinging open for the new 
school year signalize to Daughters of 
the American Revolution and their 
allies that the time is at hand for a 
campaign to exact patriotic fealty 
from the teachers of the nation. 

Strict enforcement of teachers’ oath 
laws in the twelve states in which 
they have been adopted during the 
past five years and passage of similar 
legislation in every state are the ob- 
jectives of the drive. That is the an- 
nouncement of Mrs. William A. Becker, 
president-general of the D. A. R., who 
believes teachers should regard taking 
the oath as “an honor not a reflection 
upon character.” In her most recent 
remarks upon the subject she dis- 
claimed any attempt to raise a “red 
scare” and declared the one purpose 
of the campaign would be to weed out 
“the un-American teacher engaged in 
planting subversive doctrines in the 
minds of the future citizens.” 

To a large section of the country’s 
teachers, however, to many educators, 
liberal and conservative, to various 
organizations interested in the schools, 
the honor is a dubious one, fraught 
with danger to the integrity of educa- 
tion and regarded as an - entering 
wedge toward  regimentation of 
thought similar to that in European 
dictatorships. 

An example of this viewpoint ap- 
peared at Philadelphia a fortnight ago, 
when a convention of the American 
Federation of Teachers vigorously ap- 
plauded references to members of the 
D. A. R. as “busybodies,” and “witch 
hunters,” false to the ideals for which 
their ancestors fought. The remarks 
were made by Louis M. Hacker, Co- 
lumbia University historian, who 
characterized D. A. R. representatives 
as the “most dangerous enemies of the 
free schools in America.” 

The battle over the oaths is in the 
foreground of a controversy now 
reaching an intensity second only to 
the furor raised by restrictive educa- 
tional legislation and inquiry at the 
end of the World war. The conflict 
has been sharpened by adoption of 
loyalty laws, legislative investigation 
of radical teaching in schools and 
colleges, and by dismissals of teachers 
for being too free with their opinions. 

The oath requirements adopted by 
the state legislatures generally affect 
teachers in public schools and colleges 
supported by public funds. In five 
states they cover teachers in private 
schools as well. Typical is the oath 
required of Indiana teachers :— 

“I solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support the Constitution of the 
United States of America, the Consti- 
tution of the State of Indiana and the 
laws of the United States and the State 
of Indiana, and will, by precept and 
example, promote, respect for the flag 
and the institutions of the United 
States and the State of Indiana, rev- 


erence for law and order and un- 
divided allegiance to the government 
of the United States of America.” 
The loyalty oath drive has reached 
into the Nation’s capital where the 
so-called “red rider” was passed last 
year as an addition to the district ap- 
propriation bill. Few members of 
Congress were aware of its existence. 
Behind the drive for enactment of 
loyalty laws are chambers of com- 
merce, patriotic societies such as the 
D. A. R., and veterans organizations. 
Chief among their supporters, and the 
originator of many phases of the cam- 
paign, is William Randolph Hearst 
who has unleashed a terrific barrage 
throughout his far-flung chain of 
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Mrs. Becker: She’s Ready for a Drive. 


newspapers, magazines, radio stations 
and newsreels. The campaign has also 
had acquiescence, if not active sup- 
port, from some boards of education, 
whose members are usually business 
men. 

Challenging efforts to limit “freedom 
of teaching” the National Education 
Association, largest teacher group in 
the country, at a convention in Port- 
land, Ore., this summer, resolved to 
offer “every possible assistance to 
prevent passage of such bills, to secure 
the repeal of special loyalty oath laws 
in the states where they already exist 
and to oppose the activities of special 
groups promoting such legislation.” 
N. E. A. representatives have joined 
with those of the American Federation 
of Teachers, the Progressive Education 
Association, the National Council on 
Religion in Higher Education, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
Phi Delta Kappa, henorary education 
fraternity, in a National Advisory 
Council on Educational Freedom, 
whose aim is “to promote united action 
on questions of academic freedom.” 

Supporting the viewpoint of the 
teacher groups for removal of restric- 
tions on freedom of discussion are 








such educators as Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner o0;{ 
Education, and Charles A. Beard, dea, 
of American historians and uncompro 
mising foe of Hearst. They also hav: 
the backing of organized labor, th 
League of Women Voters, the Amer 
ican Association of University Wom 
en, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and a large section of 
the press, liberal, conservative an: 
otherwise. 

The counter offensive by the teach 
ers and educators is pointed to a 
bringing a check to the loyalty oat! 
drive. No state legislature this yea) 
adopted an oath law and pledge bill 
were defeated in seven states in 1935 

The slogan of preservation of aca 
demic freedom, used in the rebutta! 
drive of the teachers, has brought th: 
declaration from the Department o/ 
Americanism of the Veterans of Fo: 
eign Wars that it is merely a phras: 
“coined by communist plotters for th: 
use of gullible dupes among the teach 
ing profession who do not fail to cry 
academic freedom on every occasion.’ 
The V. F. W. also has declared dis 
loyalty rife and has found the fault to 
lie “primarily with fatuous paren! 

. . and with school authorities o! 
self-imposed importance who set u; 
a doggerel chorus of academic free 
dom when accused of their inefficiency 
and neglect of duty.” 

An important change of position has 
been manifested by the leadership oi 
the American Legion. The Legion at 
its 1934 convention passed a resolution 
urging states to adopt loyalty oath 
laws. No action was taken in this re 
gard at last year’s convention, and 
National Commander Raymond Mur- 
phy in a subsequent statement an 
nounced his doubt .of “the value of a 
teachers’ oath as a means of combat 
ing subversive influences.” 

The drive, however, is still being 
pressed by its backers and the call of 
Mrs, Becker is expected to spur it on. 
The resultant conflict and its determi- 
nation may hold tremendous meaning 
for the future character of American 
education. 

—_—_ Oo 


Growth 


The junior college movement, 
spreading gradually from west-to eas! 
throughout the past twenty years, has 
now advanced to the point wher 
there are 500 such schools in opera- 
tion in this country. This was dis 
closed in a bulletin just issued by the 
United States Office of Education 
which stated that despite bewildering 
activity in the movement, evident in 
affiliations, re-organizations and inno- 
vations, the junior college has at last 
“found a place in American educa- 
tion.” 

Many of the two-year schools still 
are groping through uncertainty, how- 
ever. The manner in which individ- 
ual states try to solve the fundamental 
problems of Support, administration 
and status will determine the future 
character of the movement and chart 
the rate of growth of the university 
younger brothers, 
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SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Hush No More 


Not more than two years ago, it was 
.imost unthinkable to print a certain 
word in the public press or mouth it 
over the public air. Today the word 
is verboten no longer. It can be seen 
in headlines, heard on the radio, and 
liscussed in the most respectable par- 
ors. People in general have been 
slowly awakening to the full mean- 
ing of syphilis. 

The word’s most effective publiciz- 
ng agent has been the United States 
Public Health Service. Its best indi- 
vidual popularizer has been Dr. 
rhomas Parran, Jr., the youngish sur- 
seon general of the United States. Be- 
tween them, they have been gradually 
cutting down the public’s startling in- 
difference to a social menace that in- 
volves more cases than measles, affects 
twice aS many persons as tuberculosis, 
ippears 100 times more numerous 
than infantile paralysis, helps fill jails, 
idds to indigency, and, in no small 
measure, boosts the population of 
houses for the insane. 

And now, as announced by him sev- 
eral dayS ago in an article he wrote 
for The Associated Press, Dr. Parran 
ind his associates are ready to launch 
in intensive drive against this one of 
nan’s most far-reaching contagious 
diseases. Aided in part by $10,000,000 
allotted for health work under the 
Social Security Act, the attack on 
syphilis will be carried forward 
through a cooperative nation-wide 
campaign by practicing physicians, 
public and private institutions, Fed- 
‘ral authorities and State health com- 
missions. 

Although science has at its disposal 
the means for the control and eradi- 
cation of syphilis, the fight against it 
is not expected to be an easy one. 
Not the least important offensive will 
be aimed at ending entirely a pub- 
lic feeling that there is something im- 
moral even in a discussion of the dis- 
ease. Authorities are therefore en- 
gaged in an effort to teach all people 
that the scourge is a national health 
hazard endangering the innocent as 
well as the guilty. Once this lesson 
is taught, its teachers hope to be able 
to concentrate their work along three 
general lines: (1) widespread use of 
the Wasserman test for discovering 
cases for immediate treatment; (2) ex- 
1mination of all persons who have had 
contact with syphilitics; and (3) pre- 
venting the birth of syphilitic chil- 
dren by blood tests both before mar- 
riage and early in each pregnancy. 

Because science knows the causa- 
tive agent of the disease and because 
the remedy is available, health au- 
thorities have declared themselves in 
a position to make great advances for 
the physical well-being of the nation. 

They know, for example, that trans- 
mission from one generation to an- 
other can be prevented in virtually all 








cases. Unless treated, syphilis in an 
expectant mother means the likelihood 
of syphilis in the new-born child. 
Tests, made over a period of years 
with hundreds of patients, have shown 
that treatment in early pregnancy 
saves the baby and insures its health 
in all but a relatively few instances. 

Bearing out such points as these 
are imposing statistical tables. The 
tables are meant to serve as convinc- 
ing footnotes to the united appeal for 
a public awareness of a problem that 
increases in its proportions each year. 
One of the appeal’s most important 
points is that syphilis, which is some- 
what surprisingly more prevalent in 
smaller cities than in large, is found 
in every section of the country on a 
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Dr. Parran, the man above, is making peo- 
ple conscious of a horrid word. 


scale in many Cases greater than those 
non-social diseases against which the 
country wages a eonstant fight. 

In the background of the forthcom- 
ing drive are these few among many 
outstanding-facts: 

The number seeking treatment in 
the disease’s early stages is 1,500,000 
a year. 

The trend appears to be upward, 
with a possible increase of 3.4 per cent 
in the rate per 1,000 population. 

The problem of control involves, 
among other things, the extension of 
qualified medical aid among those 
thousands of sufferers who endanger 
themselves and others by resorting to 
unsupervised home treatment because 
they can afford no other. 


An Open Book 


At the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in New York these days, the 
facetious are giving themselves over to 
jokes about how the mystery of wom- 
an has at last been solved and about 
how the usually puzzling female of 
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the species has become an open book. 

What they are referring to is the 
new $10,000 “transparent woman” 
which has just been placed on exhibi- 
tion there. The figure, similar to the 
diaphanous male shown during Chi- 
cago’s Century of Progress, is the un- 
christened creature of S. H. Camp, the 
medical appliance manufacturer of 
Jackson, Mich. Ordered and paid for 
by him, it was made at the Hygiene 
Museum of Dresden for what appears 
to be a schedule of future appearances 
at medical meetings throughout the 
country. Its next stop will be at the 
American College of Surgeons in Phila- 
delphia next month. 

The figure’s distinction is that it is 
the first transparent female ever fash- 
ioned by man. Although its scientific 
value is believed limited to its effec- 
tiveness as an illustration for ana- 
tomical lectures in medical schools,_ 
its appeal-to the museum-minded pub- 
lic has already been demonstrated in 
New York. There, even newspaper 
cartoonists have capitalized on it. 

Introduced as the culmination of 20 
years of laboratory research, the 
“woman” has been elaborately devis- 
ed. The figure is probably best de- 
scribed as something that looks exact- 
ly as an attractive young matron 
would look if her skin were crystal- 
clear glass. Done to scale, with con- 
cealed light illuminating everything in 
natural color, it is like a shell of mold- 
ed transparency behind which stands 
the full anatomy—bones, all vital 
organs, including the brain, arteries, 
the larger veins, and every other part 
of the body except the muscles. 
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Hair Survey 


Like gentlemen, hairs and baldness 
apparently prefer blondes. 

This week, Paul A. Thomas, Chicago 
scalp specialist, completed a strand- 
by-strand, inch-square laboratory 
count on hundreds of blonde, brunette 
and red-haired heads, announcing to 
the world his conclusion that com- 
plexion influences hair growth. 

The Thomas count: about 150,000 
hairs in the scalp of the average 
blonde, the highest of all; about 105,- 
000 in the brunette scalp; and only 
about 50,000 in the red head. Al- 
though ranking a low third in num- 
bers, the red-headed were singled out 
as having the strongest hair and being 
the least susceptible to alopecia. On 
the other hand, alopecia (baldness) 
was found to be the most prevalent 
among blondes. 

I ese 


WHA CAUSES EPILEPSY? 
Is There a Cure? 


New York, N. Y. “A booklet containing 
the opinions of famous doctors on the 
subject “Can Epilepsy Be Cured?” has met 
with great interest throughout the coun- 
try. Dr. Imre of Budapest, Hungary, has 
contributed to this interesting discussion 
which contains a great deal of informa- 
tion and advice on the subject. Any 
reader writing to Educational Division, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Dept. 
P-91, will receive a free copy of this book- 
let while they last.—Advertisement. 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Red Surprise 

Eyes popped and all corners were 
full of excited whispers in the New 
York Stock Exchange about a week 
ago. The strangest thing had hap- 
pened. For the first time in the his- 
tory of that house of capitalism, the 
red Hammer and Sickle of Soviet 
Russia was flown over the heads of 
traders. 

The flag was run up alongside the 
Stars and Stripes a short time before 
the closing bell sounded the end of 
the day’s trading. A move that sur- 
prised all except Exchange officials, it 
marked an unexpected tour of the 
building by A. Troyanovsky, Russia’s 
ambassador to this country. 


Corn, H. C. L. 


Of all crops in the nation, the hard- 
est hit by this year’s terrific drought 
has been corn. This was made more 
obvious than ever several days ago 
when, for the first time since 1930, 
that highly important feed drew a 
higher price than wheat on the Chi- 
cago Exchange. The jump was four 
cents a bushel to $1.16, two cents more 
than the wheat quotation. 

Unlike the prospect for wheat, 
which promises the largest yield in 
four years, the corn situation now is 
regarded as constituting a genuine 
problem that involves the possibility 
of large imports from the Argentine 
and underscores the familiar letters of 
H. C. L., rising prices in the High Cost 
of Living. 

Almost as soon as corn soared over 
wheat, the Department of Agriculture 
confirmed reports that the shortage 
would necessitate importations from 
the Argentine this fall. Because it is 
indispensable as a feed, raisers of hogs 
and cattle have a natural interest in 
buying corn let in under a tariff reduc- 
tion. The Argentine, reported to have 
an exportable surplus in excess of 
264,000,000 bushels, can deliver to the 
United States, duty paid and trans- 
portation included, at a price of be- 
tween 95 cents and $1 a bushel. A cut 
in the 25-cents-a-bushel tariff would 
automatically lower this price. In any 
event, tariff reduction or no tariff re- 
duction, most observers are agreed 
that housewives will now have to pay 
more for their meats because live- 
stock men will have to pay more for 
their feed. There was a time, only 
about three months ago, when domes- 
tic corn could be bought for 56% cents 
a bushel, less than half the price quot- 
ed within the past fortnight. 

This boost in the price of corn has 
in a measure exemplified how . the 
drought reaches from the farmer to 
the market, from the food store to the 
consumer, and from the housewife to 
the breadwinner’s pocketbook. Corn 
is pointed to as only one of many 
items adding to living costs. So gen- 





eral is the climb of prices that CCC 
commissary experts have predicted it 
will cost 55 cents a day to feed a CCC 
worker next spring. This is 10 cents 
more than the current average. 

Almost everything that goes into the 
average home’s food basket has been 
touched by the drought, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, and costs are ex- 
pected to continue increasing. This 
holds true for meats, butter, cheese, 
canning vegetables and fruits. Po- 
tatoes may cost much more than they 
have since 1926, and prices for manu- 
factured dairy products are at a six- 
year seasonal high. 


Beer Outlook 


In the August 17 issue of “Barron’s, 
The National Financial Weekly,” a 
survey of the brewery industry indi- 
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In the Scripps-Howard newspapers: Car- 

toonist Talburt’s comment on politics and 

the business situation. (See New Highs, 
this page.) 


cated that the field is settling down to 
rebuild its markets and win back a 
lost public taste for beer. 

Facing all brewers is the clear fact 
that the annual sales volume since 
legalization in 1933 has not kept pace 
proportionately with a 26.4 per cent 
jump in the nation’s population over 
the last 20 years. In 1910, the all- 
time annual per capita consumption 
peak was reached with 20.09 gallons. 
In 1915, it was 18.24 gallons. In 1935, 
the figure was down to 9.09 gallons. 
Although the trend is upward this 
year, the sales volume is approximate- 
ly 30 per cent under what would have 
been expectable if the dry era had not 
cut down the beer appetite. 

Except for this lowered consump- 
tion, however, the industry has found 
conditions much as they were before 
the business was outlawed in 1919. 
In 1914, prior to prohibition, 1,250 
breweries were operating. In 1934, 
after so many had jumped in to capi- 
talize on the sudden 3.2 beer legisla- 
tion, there were 700 operating, as 





against 177 in 1933. Today, the tota] 
has fallen to about 675, with produc- 
tion hovering around 52,000,000 bar- 
rels yearly. ~ 

According to “Barron’s,” the years 
have effected relatively little change in 
the internal business of the industry 
As far as production goes, about its 
most undecided point is whether th: 
beverage should be canned or bottled 
Bottling firms, recognizing a move 
ment toward cans, have keyed them 
selves up to meet the competition, a: 
least one of them going so far as t 
acquire can-manufacturing interests. 

Brewers are not minimizing the im- 
portance of the can-bottle situatio: 
because consumers, more than eve! 
before, are buying their beer in eithe: 
type of container, and preference in 
this sales field must be closely watch- 
ed. To date, 35.1 per cent of the 193: 
brew in the United States has bee: 
sold in cans and bottles. The balanc: 
has been barreled for “tap” or draught 
sales. In pre-prohibition days.a much 
larger percentage went into barrels. 

In its plans to recapture those days 
when it could count on a steady high 
per capita consumption rate, the 
brewery industry will want to build 
up from the current per capita aver- 
age of about 10 gallons. Wisconsin’s 
1935 rate, the highest in the country 
at this time, presumably could serve 
as the goal. There the consumption 
per capita is 18.6 gallons a year. 


New Highs 


gq A late August report of a study 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board showed $4,000,000,000 had been 
added to the national income in 1935. 
The 1934 income was $50,899,000,000; 
the 1935 income was $55,000,000,000. 

@ Coincident with news this fort- 
night that five countries were showing 
interest in Japan’s military expansion 
by making heavy armament purchases 
in the United States, came the report 
from Pittsburghthat prime-gradesteel- 
making scrap was at its highest price 
levels since April, 1930. Scrap, bell- 
wether of the steel trade, is important 
to arms makers. 


q The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has just reported that the production 
of cigarettes, for the second successive 
month, has come to an all-time peak. 
The stamps showed that well over 14 
billion cigarettes were manufactured 
in July. 

q Total deposits of active national 
banks in continental and territorial 
United States aggregated $26,200,453,- 
000 on June 30, a new high, exceeding 
by 5.39 per cent the figure for March. 

@ Latest figures from the Federal 
Housing Administration, covering the 
period from January 1 to June 30, show 
commitments to insure new home con- 
struction at a total of $61,878,642. 
nearly four times the volume for the 
corresponding period last year. 

g Also reported in the past few 
days: A jump of $66,728,906 in internal 
revenue collections for the first month 
of the fiscal year over the correspond- 
ing month last year. 
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RELIGION 


Pulpit Stir 

A few weeks ago when Dr. Frederic 
Sydney Fleming, rector of rich and 
fashionable Trinity Parish in New 
York City, called for a _ two-year 
moratorium on preaching, he started 
a round of comment and criticism 
that has not yet gasped its last. 

The 50-year-old rector, who at one 
time was assistant to the president of 
the National Biscuit Company and 
who at another time declined after 
being elected a Protestant Episcopal 
bishop, said plainly that he thought 
present-day sermons were useless. 

There was, he declared, “no preach- 
ing worth the name to be found.” 
And, although he must have realized 
that such an action was hardly in the 
realm of possibility, he asked for a 
moratoritim, a complete cessation of 
all sermonizing for two years. This, 
he undoubtedly felt, would put an end 
to the pulpit talks he regards as being 
usually meaningless, frequently rant- 
ing, and sometimes out-and-out harm- 
ful. 

Whether he reckoned with it or not, 
Dr. Fleming has had his answers— 
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Dr. Fleming, the rector who started a 
preaching stir. 


some of them scorching rebuttals to 
what many considered a reckless esti- 
mate of preaching’s function in re- 
ligion. Ministers, from one end of the 
country to the other, expressed and 
continue to express their feeling that 
the Trinity Parish rector overstepped 
his mark. At the same time, a certain 
number of lay writers have beén quick 
to endorse the moratorium idea, 


“Gott Mit Uns” 


In Germany this week a large sec- 
tion of the German Evangelical Church 
held its breath, not knowing what to 











expect as a result of the boldness it 
displayed the Sunday before last. At 
that time, pastors in the faith daringly 
stood up in their pulpits and hurled 
defiance in the teeth of the Hitler 
regime. 

The defiance was in the form of an 
open manifesto, a religious declaration 
of war, addressed to Evangelical 
Christianity and to high government 
officials in Berlin. Mincing no words, 
it called upon Realmleader Adolf Hit- 
ler to put a stop to Nazidom’s anti- 
church program and to the neo-pagan 
philosophy of Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, 
cultural director of National Socialism. 

For the world at large, the mani- 
festo brought into clearer light than 
ever before the long-smoldering re- 
bellious attitude of German clergy- 
men toward the repressive tactics of 
the Third Reich. By its words, it 
marked the beginning of a new fight 
to force Chancellor Hitler to take regi- 
menting hands off the House of God. 

In another sense, the manifesto 
meant that German Evangelical min- 
isters had reached a point where they 
considered the religious situation so 
perilous that their own personal safe- 
ty no longer mattered. Plainly enough, 
they voiced a willingness to endure 
the punishment of a concentration 
camp as a price for liberty of con- 
science. “Gott mit uns,” they said 
in so many words—“God with us, if 
not the government.” 

Because it expressed opposition in 
such blunt and fearless terms, the 
manifesto was immediately likened to 
the famous 95 theses nailed by Martin 
Luther more than 400 years ago to a 
church door in Wittenberg. Luther’s 
action, however, took place in a Ger- 
many of different character, and it is 
problematical whether this new his- 
toric document will lead to reform or 
to imprisonment. Heretofore’ the 
Third Reich has ignored all such pro- 
tests with typical Nazi scorn. What it 
will do this time still remains to be 
seen. Certainly, the manifesto is 
couched in words unequivocal enough 
to bring either of two things to its 
authors: victory or the Nazi jailer. 

Excerpts: 

“Today the gospel of Jesus Christ is 
being attacked here (in Germany) sys- 
tematically with unequaled violence 
... Powers of the State and of the 
party are being used... against 
those who profess it.” 

“... disparagements of the gospel 
(must) be kept aloof from the public 
life of the German people ... This 
we demand, in the name of the living 
God, from all those holding office 
in Germany.” 

“We appeal to the servants of the 
church ... Many have lain in jail 
and in concentration camps and have 
had to endure banishment and other 
things.” 

“It is the duty of the Christian 
Church freely and publicly to oppose 
attacks upon the gospel, without fear 
of man It is in this sense of duty 
that we speak. What the result will 
be we leave in the hands of Him who 
has called us to His service. He has 
commanded it; He will take care of it.” 
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ets see what 


the doctor says 


about laxatives 





A SYMPATHETIC as your doctor is with his 
patients, he is strictly a scientist in his atti- 
tude towards health. He has, for instance, 
certain definite standards which he demands 
of a laxative before giving it his approval. 
These requirements are listed below. Read 
them carefully for your own good. 


THE DOCTOR’S TEST OF A GOOD LAXATIVE 


It should be dependable, 

It should be mild and gentle, 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test of time. 
It should not form a habit. 

It should not over-act. 

It should-not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX MEETS THIS TEST AT EVERY POINT 


Next time you need a laxative remember this: 
Ex-Lax fulfills the doctor’s requirements at 
every point. Doctors everywhere use Ex-Lax in 
their own families. Mothers have given it to 
their children with perfect trust for over 30 
years. Since Ex-Lax was first introduced, it 
has steadily risen in public confidence. Today 
more people use Ex-Lax than any other laxa- 
tive in the world. 


PROVE THE DOCTOR’S POINTS YOURSELF 


Try Ex-Lax. See how mild and gentle it is— 
how thorough. Find out for yourself how easy 
it works. No upset stomach. No pain. No 
nausea. Ex-Lax is intended only to help Nature 
—and to do it without shock or violence. 


If you have been taking nasty, druggy-tasting 
laxatives, you'll be delighted to find how pleas- 
ant Ex-Lax is. For Ex-Lax tastes just like 
delicious chocolate. Children enjoy taking it. 
And it is just as good for them as for adults. 


At all drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes. Or 
write for free sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. U 
96, Box 170, Times-Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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No Visitors 


A “No Visitors” sign went up at 
Paramount after Adolph Zukor had 
cost accountants estimate studio ex- 
penditures on rubber-neckers recent- 
ly. Accountants found that each group 
taken through the studio cost Para- 
mount $8,000. Only accredited corre- 
spondents can get in now. 


See-Moan 


An unknown quantity: Simone 
Simon. 

The next six weeks, during which 
the young French actress’s first Amer- 
ican-made film, “Girls’ Dormitory,” 
will be viewed by most moviegoers, 
are bound to determine whether 20th 
Century-Fox has a brand new star 
or just another player on its vast lot 
in Beverly Hills. The producers in 
trade press advertisements already 
are ballyhooing Miss Simon as “the 
star discovery of 1936” and “the pub- 
lic’s new rave.” Stars, however, are 
not created by ecstatic press-agentry 
but by the picture-buying public. 

Indicative of 20th Century-Fox faith 
in the new actress is the top billing 
given her in “Girls’ Dormitory.” Most 
young players win their way up 
through minor roles; Miss Simon is 
launched hazardously at the top. Al- 
though Ruth Chatterton and Herbert 
Marshall, both of whom throw sym- 
pathetic interest to the new player, 
also are featured in “Girls’ Dormitory,” 
the newcomer will be held responsible 
for the production’s success or failure. 

Facts about Simone Simon: Her 
name is pronounced See-moan See- 
moan. Her age, on the basis of pro- 
ducer publicity, is problematical; 
when she arrived in Hollywood a 
year ago, 20th Century-Fox gave her 
birth place as Marseilles, France, and 
her birth date as April 23, 1914. In 
the last few wecks, the praise agents 
have called her 18. She’s probably 22. 

The actress is five feet three inches 
tall, weighs 114 pounds and has brown 
hair. Most of her clothes, of which 
she has many, and her big automobile 
are blue to match her eyes. As a girl, 
she lived in Madagascar, went to 
school in Budapest, Berlin, Turin and 
Paris, and was studying fashion de- 
signing when “discovered” by French 
movie manufacturers in 1931. Her 
work in French films brought her to 
the attention of Hollywood and re- 
sulted in a contract with 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox. She was supposed to ap- 
pear first with Wally Beery in “A 
Message To Garcia” but her tempera- 
ment interfered, as it did again when 
she was cast with Ronald Colman in 
“Under Two Flags.” Now, “Girls’ 
Dormitory” at last brings her to the 
screen after a year of grooming, pub- 
licity build-up and language lessons. 
She speaks English now with only a 
slight accent. Response to the film, 








Hollywood’s new rave, Simone Simon, 
whose exact age nobody seems to know. 


box-officially and in fan mail, will tell 
Miss Simon’s boss, Darryl Zanuck, 
whether he’s got a star or not. Al- 
ready, he’s planning on co-starring 
her with Warner Baxter in “White 
Hunter,” starring her in a re-make of 
“Seventh Heaven,” the script _that 
zoomed Janet Gaynor to the top. 





New Company 


A new name, Grand National, looms 
importantly on the producing horizon 
as the film season opens. Amalgama- 
tion of several smaller companies— 
First Division, Alliance, Monogram, 
Liberty, Chesterfield, Invincible and 
others—formed the new organization 
which has announced a schedule of 
52 feature releases during the coming 
year. A national network of more 
than 30 exchanges is being established 
to handle distribution of G-N prod- 
ucts, and the firm is reported negotiat- 
ing for the Mack Sennet Studios as a 
production center. 

James Cagney, released by court 
sanction from his contract with War- 
ners, is Grand National’s most valu- 
able star property at the moment. 
Cagney is scheduled to make two pic- 
tures for G-N. 

On Grand National’s production 
schedule are four musicals, five fea- 
tures in Hirlicolor, cinema versions of 
such popular classics as “In His Steps,” 
“The Five Little Peppers,” “St. Elmo” 
and “Tempest and Sunshine,” eight 
melodramas, eight westerns, and four 
G-man_ pictures featuring Conrad 
Nagel. 

Rumor in the industry is that G-N 
has DuPont financial backing. 


You'll Be Seeing: 


Nine Days a Queen (Gaumont Brit- 
ish), the story of tragic Lady Jane 
Grey, a gory costumer revealing how 





royal politics was played—usually to 


THE MOVIE WORLD 
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the chopping block in the Tower of 
London—between the death of Henry 
VIII and the accession of “Bloody 
Mary” Tudor. Grimly impressive. 
With little Nova Pilbeam and Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke. 


The General Died at Dawn (Para- 
mount), a large scale excitement 
in which Gary Cooper battles a 
powerful war lord seeking domina- 
tion-of all China. A topical thriller. 
Clifford Odets, radical playwright, 
wrote the script, Lewis Milestone di- 
rected. Opposite Cooper is beauteous 
Madeleine Carroll. 


My Man Godfrey (Universal), other- 
wise William Powell who, although 
scion of a wealthy Boston family, 
is temporarily engaged as butler in a 
household of zanies. Chief zany 
Carole Lombard lands Powell, but 
only after eight reels of high-geared 
screen insanity, 

Swing Time (Radio), fifth co-star- 
ring venture of Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers, with Jerome Kern 
music, sets by John Harkrider who did 
the “Pretty Girl is Like a Melody” 
number for “Ziegfeld,” and routines 
Staged by Hermes Pan. Needless to 
Say, an outstanding dance-and-tune 
film. 


Road To Glory (20th Century-Fox), 
the World war again. Concentrat- 
ing on one French regiment, it is 
a martial medley of horror, courage, 
humor, cowardice and _é sacrifice, 
breath-taking in its battle spectacles, 
compellingly human in its drama. 
Neither pro nor anti-war. Fredric 
March, Warner Baxter, Lionel Barry- 
more, June Lang and Gregory Ratoff 
are in the Howard Hawks directed 
cast. 





IN THE AIR 





Invasion ? 


Among a large number of movie 
theater owners, film exhibitors and 
Hollywood producers, radio’s growing 
use of famous picture stars is current- 
ly being looked upon as unfair compe- 
tition. As a result, a hot behind-the- 
scenes argument is taking place be- 
tween the air-minded on one hand 
and the movie-minded on the other. 

Taking cognizance of the battle, 
“Radio Guide” and “Variety,” two out- 
standing publications in the amuse- 
ment field, have called attention to 
points of conflict, emphasizing that air 
programs—for better or worse—have 
undoubtedly had an effect on attend- 
ance figures in movie houses through- 
out the country. The big question at 
issue is whether radio has invaded 
the entertainment field to the detri- 
ment of an industry never before 
bothered by competition. 

In the days of crystal sets and head- 
phones, Hollywood was inclined to 
regard radio as an unimportant little 
half-sister. Within recent years, how- 
ever, advertising sponsors of nation- 
wide air programs have developed a 
distinct liking for the drawing power 
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of the cinema’s first-string actors. Ac- 
cordingly, stars have been bid for at 
prices sometimes much larger than 
even the fabulous salaries of the 
screen. 

In general terms, those who charge 
radio with invasion fall into two 
groups: (1) the movie house owner or 
manager who feels that large poten- 
tial audiences stay home to tune in 
every time a great picture star takes 
to the air; and (2) the movie producer 
who feels that radio, by luring actors 
with big money, has increased salary 
costs in Hollywood. An additional 
complaint of some producers is that 
a star’s radio appearances often inter- 
fere with his work and hold up pro- 
duction schedules on movie studio 
lots. 

A sample complaint from the first 
group: When Lux soap started its air 
program with Clark Gable and Mar- 
lene Dietrich, it claimed 40,000,000 
listeners. Gable and Dietrich fans 
number about 8,000,000. They stayed 
home to tune in, whereas they might 
otherwise have gone to see a movie 
that night. Hence box-office receipts 
suffered an appreciable decline. 

A sample from the second group: 
Mae West was offered $200,000 for a 
series of 26 broadcasts. Her movie 
salary at that time was $3,500 a week. 
Before radio negotiations were drop- 
ped, Paramount was forced to give 
her a new contract at much higher 
figures. Hence, radio increased the 
cost of production. 

As against these claims, however, 
radio advertisers maintain that movie 
stars on the air help increase interest 
in motion pictures and _ indirectly 
bring greater crowds to the box office. 
The same point is made by such mo- 
tion picture directors as Cecil B. Mille. 
Samuel Goldwyn, one of Hollywood’s 
biggest producers, also minimizes ra- 
dio’s effect on the movie field. Only 
lately he said air programs were wel- 
ome and legitimate competition. 

Further than that, it is being point- 
ed out that the motion picture indus- 
try can resort to iron-bound contracts 
to keep stars off the air. The amazing 
Shirley Temple is an example. Ac- 
cording to reports, she had been of- 
fered $5,000 weekly for a seven-minute 
broadcast each week. This made 20th 
Century-Fox step in with more money 
but with a contract forbidding radio 
ippearances. True, the radio threat 
forced the movie company to boost 
her income from $1,500 to $4,000 a 
week, but Shirley was kept definitely 
safe and exclusive for the movie-going 
public alone. 

All in all, the general belief is that 
the present furor over radio’s “unfair 
competition” will subside as soon as 
both sides express their arguments to 
the full. Veterans in the entertain- 
ment field view all the excitement as 
little more than a teapot tempest. 
Their opinion is that neither industry 
invades the other but that their rela- 
tionship is merely overlapping and 
complementary. Irrespective of any 
viewpoint, however, movie heroes and 
heroines can be expected to make the 


most of their opportunities. They will 
continue to broadcast just as long as 
their contracts and the cinema mag- 
nates allow. Money, after all, is their 
chief interest, and they will undoubt- 
edly pursue it until some preventing 
action is taken—if and when. 





Image Test 


Soon, probably in the small hours 
of the morning, the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation will try its hand at 
television, problem child of the air. A 
report last week indicated that the 
first images would be broadcast from 
the mast of London’s Alexandra Pal- 
ace station, 600 feet above sea level. 

Caution is BBC’s forte. The test 
will be at an odd hour because engi- 
neers expect the transmission will be 
poor and they do not want to create a 
bad impression even among the very 
few who own receiving sets. Once the 
images are satisfactory, the station 
will broadcast on a regular daily 
schedule, with a staff of 100 men. 





Quints Again 

The public, which seems to have 
lost none of its interest in the birth 
and subsequent adventures of the 
Dionne quintuplets, will hear more 
about them next month, this time di- 
rectly from the lips of the man who 
supervised their coming into the 
world. 

As lately announced, Dr. Dafoe will 
make his first appearance on a new 
series of programs scheduled to begin 
October 5. His broadcasts will be 
from the Dafoe hospital at Callander, 
Ontario. Subject matter: his own ex- 
periences, plus inside stories about 
Mr. and Mrs. Dionne’s five famous lit- 
tle girls. 










(ond chemical discoveries are constantly opening 
fresh opportunities to conquer “New Worlds”. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Besides, 
month this big 200-page magazine is crammed 

of fascinating accounts and colored pictures of daring 
adventures, astounding scientific achievements in 
engineering, aviation, electricity, physics, radio, 
Special departments for home craftsmen and prac 
tical shop men—<casy to follow plans. Don’t miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling record of the world’s 
mewest wonders—2S5c at all newsstands. 
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World's Products Co., Dept. 988, Speacer,ind, 
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COLUMBIAN C CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. ©. 
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Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 10 Leghorn World 





H Mothers’ Home Life il Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
Cloverleaf Amer. Review 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Me. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 

8 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


Ne change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines 
and check the corresponding numbers in the 
blank below. ch magazine for one year. 
— — — —ORDER BLANK—- —- —- =—- = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have wchecked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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Last 


A nonchalant traveler named Hugh 

Was caught by a cannibal crew— 
“You may eat me,” he said 
As they peppered his head, 


Here is a chap who ig really in hot water, but ready to meet his Maker with a smile on his 


100.00 for the best 21 last lines. rst prize, 


uplicate prizes ‘will be awarded in case of ties. Last lines must be mailed before 


head tuation that just naturally calls for some famous last words. 
? or a last tins to the limerick;,we will do our bit by paying 
$50.00; second to’ twenty-first prizes, $2. 


each. 
ovember 30, 1936, 


A Roaster Makes It Taste Better 


Be sure that your last line ends with a word rhyming with Hugh and oow. & Some | of 


rhyming words that you may use are 


new, cue, glue, review, pew, 


‘ grew, drew 
your last line as quickly as possible for we are > going to give as a prompthess my to othe oa 


ze mer one of the new electric roaster-ovens, one big en 


me. Write your last line on a postal or sheet of paper together with your name 
ress an it y $ 


CAPPER BLDG., DEPT. 102 


OCTOBER LIMERICK CLUB 


h to cook a whole meal at a 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ITH the President, Congress, the 

Supreme Court and most of the 
government officials still “on va- 
cation” Washingtonians have had to 
confine their chatter to perhaps less- 
er lights who have stayed at home. 
In recent weeks something of a hero 
has been made of John M, Hunter, win- 
ner of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation Safe Driving Contest. Hunter, 
who is 57 and a local merchant, has 
been driving for 32 years. During that 
time he has run up an estimated total 
mileage of over 600,000, but traffic 
records show that he has never faced a 
traffic charge, paid a fine, suffered a 
forfeiture or received a ticket for ille- 
gal parking. His selection as the Dis- 
trict’s safest driver entitled him to a 
trip to a traffic safety clinic in New 
York for the safest drivers selected 
from each state and the District. 

But that is only the bright side of 
the District’s driving record. The 
annual report of the local Board: of 
Revocations and Restorations recently 
made public by the District Commis- 
sioners revealed that during the last 
fiscal year the motor vehicle operator 
permits of some 3,000 persons were 
either suspended or revoked. This 
recent report also showed that 2,555 
speeders lost their rights to drive 
in the District permanently or tem- 
porarily within the year. Drunken 
driving accounted for 119 such actions, 
but only 49 of them occurred in Wash- 
ington. Forty-one cases’ involved 
Washington drivers in Maryland and 
29. District drivers in other states. 
Reckless driving caused 159 losses of 
permits. A total of 9,678 cases were 
acted upon by the board. Of that 
number approximately 500 cases were 
reported to the director of vehicles 
and traffic as coming within the pro- 
visions of the financial responsibility 
law. Of the total number of suspend- 
ed or revoked licenses, however, only 
168 residents were permanently de- 
nied the right to drive again in the 
capital city. 


7 o * 


George’s Park. The George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon to Great 
Falls has long been talked of by offi- 
cials and residents although few of 
them expected to see the day when it 
became a reality. Recent events, how- 
ever, have so advanced the project that 
it may soon become a feature of the 
capital scene. In 1930 Congress passed 
the Capper-Cranton act authorizing 
the development of this great park- 
way. Since then the Mount Vernon 
Memorial Boulevard has been com- 
pleted and much of the parkway from 
Washington to the First President’s 
home has been developed. Two re- 
cent allotments of funds by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior have given assur- 
ance of further development of the 
parkway above Washington. These 
funds will be used for the purpose of 





constructing an arch addition to Key 
Bridge (in Georgetown) to permit the 
extension of the memorial parkway 
westward from Roosevelt Island and 
to construct a wider and more suitable 
crossing over Rock Creek west of the 
Taft Bridge. 

Acquisition of a tract of 167 acres 
of land on the Virginia shore of the 
Potomac by gift from the estate of 
the late Joseph Leiter also aids mate- 
rially in development of the parkway. 
This donation includes the Leiter man- 
sion which will be used as a recrea- 
tion center for the users of the park- 
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it-were. So seven of the early birds 
were arrested and booked on charges 
of violating the regulation. They de- 
posited $5 collateral each and six of 
the seven were subsequently fined $10 
each. 


. * ° 


Uncle Sam—Merchant. The federal! 
government has been accused of tak- 
ing over business and centralizing evy- 
erything at Washington. But if that 
were true there wouldn’t be so many 
business establishments just coming 
out of the red this year for the first 
time since 1929. While Uncle Sam 
may not be able to balance his national! 
budget as soon as expected, due large- 
ly_to increase relief loads and loans, 
your Uncle Samuel is a good merchant. 
He has proven this by his operation 





Great Falls on the Potomac ju:: above Washington, one of the favorite summer haunts 
of capital picnickers, which will some day be a part of the great George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, extending from Mount Vernon to Great Falls. 


way. The Office of National Capital 
Parks has already called on CCC 
workmen to carry out development 
plans on this acreage. Trails will be 
made for horseback riders, paths for 
hikers and naturalists, All of the 900- 
foot strip extending a mile and a half 
along the Potomac river is heavily 
wooded. And the shore of the estate 
is said to be admirably suited for 
bathing and boating. All this will be 
made available to capital residents 
and visitors as soon as possible. 
7 * . 

Early Birds Booked. It may still be 
true in some places that the “early 
bird gets the worm,” but in Washing- 
ton it seems that the early bird really 
gets “booked.” At least that proved to 
be the case with seven early work- 
men who recently started to work 
too early in the morning. A District 
regulation actually prohibits activity 
by builders before seven a.m. Many 
camplaints of contractors and their 
men violating this regulation had been 
filed. with the police, but the early 
workers kept “beating the whistle,” as 





of one of the most prosperous business 
houses in Washington. During the 
fiscal year 1934 the Procurement Divi- 
sion of the Treasury was established 
to purchase supplies for all the federal 
departments, bureaus and agencies in 
the capital city. The first year it 
handled only $3,700,000 worth of 
goods. During the last fiscal year it 
handled $16,900,000 worth, While the 
division doesn’t make a lot of profit 
on its purchases and sales it does pay 
its own way as well as save the agen- 
cies it serves many pennies and dol- 
lars. 


* * * 


Congratulations. Friends of Secre- 
tary of the Navy Claude Swanson are 
congratulating him upon his recovery 
from a long illness which had kept him 
confined in the Naval hospital. During 
his illness Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, chief of naval operations, has 
been acting Secretary of the Navy be- 
cause there has been no Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy since the death of 
the President’s cousin, the late Henry 
Roosevelt. 
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Another portion of the huge Rey- 
nolds tobacco estate was reported to 
have passed into the hands of an heir 
the past fortnight. MRS. REYNOLDS 
BABCOCK, 28-year-old daughter of 
the late. R. J. Reynolds, came into full 
control of an estimated $30,000,000. 


7. * * 


In New York, former MAYOR JAMES 
|. WALKER is having trouble trying 
to realize his own and his wife’s 
iream of raising Irish terriers on “a 
small place with a couple acres.” Last 
week he said real estate agents just 
ouldn’t understand why “Jimmy” did 
not want a large home with spacious 
grounds, 








. * 


Not many days ago, MRS. BRUNO 
RICHARD HAUPTMANN, widow of 
the executed Lindbergh kidnaper, 
compromised with the government. 
As executrix of her husband’s estate, 
she agreed to pay $1,897.26 to settle 
the Treasury’s claims for $9,678.30 on 
what Hauptmann left behind. 


. . 7 


Out in Mendon, Missouri, last week, 
36-year-old MRS. ADELINE SPEICH- 
INGER confirmed for newspaper men 
reports that she had given birth to 
extuplets early in August. Five of 
the six died. A baby girl survives. 
The mother, who now has ten chil- 
dren, said she didn’t see any reason 
for all the fuss made over the mul- 
tiple birth. “It was just like the birth 
of my other babies,” she declared, 
“except I haven’ t got my strength back 
this time.” 

* . 7 

“It just broke my heart.” Thus, 
MRS. ELEANOR HOLM JARRETT on 
her recent return to the United States. 
The eye-filling American swimming 


Pictures Inc. 


Mrs. Jarrett: “All Never Will be Forgiven.” 


Star, who was barred from the Olym- 
pics because of high jinks on the way 
Germany, said she did not drink 





much champagne, that she wanted to 
keep her amateur standing, and that 
“all never will be forgiven” between 
her and Avery Brundage, the official 
who kept her out of the Olympics. 

In March, 1931, BRYAN UNTIEDT 
was a 13-year-old hero on the front 
pages of the country’s newspapers and 
a White House guest of President 
Hoover. His fame came when he help- 
ed rescue 15 schoolmates trapped by 
a blizzard in a bus in southeastern 
Colorado. Last week, all glory gone, 
Untiedt was found hoping to land a 
job in Denver. He has been doing 
part-time work as a railroad section 
hand and a farm laborer. 


7 . 7 


Back from Europe last week, EDSEL 
FORD, of the famous Detroit Fords, 
laughingly refused to reveal whether 
he would vote for Landon or Roose- 
velt. “That is to be a secret ballot,” 
he said. He returned on the record- 
breaking Cunard White Star liner 
Queen Mary. The industrial activity 
of Europe, as well as the absence of 
any threat to Continental peace, im- 
pressed him, he declared. 


* - * 


Chicago’s famous “do-as-she-darn- 
well-pleases” girl popped into the 
news again last week. The 16- -year- 
old girl, MARY BELL SPENCER, 2nd., 

made headlines this time in eloping 
with J. Edward Wright, 22. Mary on 
several occasions has been the center 
of court actions because of her par- 
ents’ refusal to send her to school. 
In all these cases, she and her younger 
sister Victoria, who also failed to at- 
tend classes, were found better in- 
formed than most children their age. 


* * . 


Her projected flight to Alaska was 
postponed the past fortnight by MRS. 
WILEY POST, widow of the flyer who 
died with Will Rogers in a crash at 
Point Barrow a year ago. The flight, 
which she will make to place iron 
crosses where the tragedy occurred, 
probably will not take place until 
next year. 

His wife was on hand to greet him 
when JESSE OWENS, the great Amer- 
ican Negro Olympic sensation, arrived 
in New York several days ago. Un- 
like Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarrett (see 
above), he had only words of praise 
for Avery Brundage: “He is one of the 
finest men I’ve ever met.” The winner 
of four gold medals in the Berlin 
games-and today the world’s foremost 
athlete, Owens has been suspended by 
the Amateur Athletic Union but he 
holds no hard feelings against it. He 
intends to turn professional but he 
will spend another year at Ohio State 
University to get his degree in physi- 
cal education. 

“If I marry again,” said MRS. 
KATHRYN FAUST NEELY last week, 
“I intend to settle down and have six 
children.” John’ Champ Neely, son 
of the senior U. S. Senator from West 
Virginia, is seeking to divorce her 
at Reno. 


| 
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Home-Study 


Business Training 


Your opportunity will never be bigger than 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the rew of 
early success. Free 64-Page Books Tell How. Write 
NOW for book you want, or mail coupon with your 
name, present position and address in margin today. 

OHigher Accountancy O Business Corres, 

O Mod. Salesmanship OCredit and Collection 

O Traffic Management Correspondence 

ORail. Station Mém't O Modern Foremanship 

OLaw: Degree of LL.B. ()Personnel Mgm't 

O Commercial Law OExpert Bookkeeping 

O Industrial Mgmt OC. P. A. Coaching 

O Banking and Finance ([) Business English 

CD Business Mgmt O Effective Speaking 

O Paper Salesman's Training 0 Stenotypy 
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SBD BUCS 


Peterman’s Discovery kills fast, costs little. Can be 
sprayed on mattresses. Spout on can also puts fluid 
in mattress seams, behind baseboards, moldings, in 
cracks, any place where bed bugs breed. Bugs suck it 
in and die. Effective 24 hours a day. 25c, 35c and 60c 
at your nearest druggist's.Get some,and get those bugs! 
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ISKEY HABIT SGr# 


Send for FREE TRIAL of Noxaleo, « 
guaranteed harmless home treatment. Can be given 
y in food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves icy 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, etc. Your 
for Free Trial brings a trial supply by return mail and full 
treatment which you may try under a 30 day refund guarantee. 


Noxaico st our risk. ARLEE CO.. Deot. H-41. BALTIMORE, A. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Write for PREE booklet and full particulars regard 
ing our amazingly successful HYBLOOD ‘Treatment. 


PEDIGREED PRODUCTS, JOPLIN, MO. 
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$1260 to $2100 YEAR staer 


Men—Women 1 pERANELan INSTITUTE 
P179, Rechester, N. ¥. 
Get ready re a4 PREE list of U. B. 
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Common education \ aries, hours, work, 
usually sufficient me how to get one of these jobs. 
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The Pathfinder 








Only eight weeks till election! 
q 


In Their Hands 


Jittery_is the word for Europe. 

Despite the current agreement keep- 
ing all interested powers neutral in 
the Spanish crisis, there is none-the- 
less a danger so real, so persistent, so 
ubiquitous that anything can happen 
before the ink is dry on this page. 

Spain, torn by bloody strife from 
one end of its sandy terrain to the 
other, casts its tortured shadow over 
the whole continent. Out of its own 
pain, it sends nervous shocks from 
Paris to Berlin, from Berlin to Rome, 
from Rome to London, from London to 
Moscow, and thence clear around the 
troubled world. 

Not even distant Washington is un- 
affected, because the situation is such 
that the slightest diplomatic stupidity 
would be enough to set swords a-rattle 
and armies on the march. One need 
only glance at the newspapers from 
day to day to realize in what manner 
events shape themselves and down 
what road they can eventually lead. 

To play the ostrich and hide heads 
in the sand in an effort to keep this 
picture out of mind would be fool- 
hardiness of the worst order. By the 
same token, too, it would be unwise to 
regard it as altogether too terrible and 
too far developed for erasure. War 
is not inevitable at this date, and 
neither is it probable. It is merely 
possible. 

In circumstances of this sort excita- 
bility in high places is the least de- 
sirable of things. Cool heads and 
thinking minds in the foreign offices 
are what count when sparks fly men- 
acingly in the face of peace. With vi- 
sions of 1914 still fresh in the memory 
of most people, it should not be over- 
difficult to avoid those mistakes that 
might very well end in another World 
war, 

It is not too much to expect that 
leaders abroad will weigh well the 
hazards that surround them, fight shy 
of incidents that aggravate conditions, 
and tone down policies that rub the 
sore where they should bring the plas- 
ter. This they owe to themselves, 
their own people and the world pub- 
lic. In their hands rests the fate of 
Europe. 


gy 
Worthwhile 


Because syphilis is an ugly conta- 
gion that endangers the innocent as 
well as the guilty, the fight being 
waged against it by the united forces 
of Federal, state and private organiza- 
tions deserves the full support of the 
American public, 

As a dangerous social disease, its 
widespread menace is more clearly 
understood through a study of the sta- 
tistical tables available at the United 
States Public Health Service. Its im- 
plications, in terms of the economic 
and physical well-being of the nation, 





are better realized when they are pre- 
sented in cold figures. 

The figures are in many respects 
startling. They indicate that the dis- 
ease involves a great many more cases 
than is generally suspected. The num- 
ber who seek treatment in the early 
stages each year is 1,500,000—roughly 
speaking, one out of every 100 per- 
sons in the United States. 

This fact emphasizes the impor- 
tance of plans for a special drive 
against syphilis. The drive will be 
staged on a nation-wide scale, and not 
the least important part of it will be 
an effort to eliminate the public’s long- 
established antipathy toward even a 
discussion of the disease. 

As pointed out on page 11 of this 
issue, syphilis, by its effects on the 
character and health of many who 
contract it, frequently accounts for 
numerous entries in jails, poorhouses 
and insane asylums, 

In view of all this, any squeamish 
opposition to the forthcoming drive of 
health authorities would seem inde- 
fensible indeed. They are undertak- 
ing an indisputably worthwhile ven- 
ture and they should be able to look 
forward to unlimited support. 


q 
Loyalty Oaths 


Now that Governor Landon has 
come out strongly for freedom of edu- 
cation, it will be interesting to see 
whether his words will have any ef- 
fect on the projected loyalty-oath 
movement this fall. 

The movement, led by such orga- 
nizations as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, is aimed at re- 
quiring school teachers to swear or af- 
firm allegiance to the Constitution and 
the established form of government. 
As interpreted by some, this means an 
abridgement of teaching freedom and 
a limitation of educational ideas to 
only the accepted form as set forth by 
conservative school boards. 

On page 10 will be found news about 
the oath movement and its trend. As 
explained there, the D. A. R. and other 
patriotic organizations insist that their 
objective is not to curtail freedom but 
to insure patriotism by keeping unor- 
thodox doctrines out of the classroom. 
Critics opposed to the oath maintain 
that an objective of that sort is an ob- 
vious attempt to put a gag on educa- 
tors by regimenting ideas. 

Governor Landon, as a presidential 
candidate, undoubtedly has helped to 
discourage leaders of the loyalty-oath 
campaign. His views on the subject 
are definite: he is absolutely opposed 
to having teachers take any oath not 
required of all citizens. Although his 
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remarks will not stop the drive, they 
will more than likely decrease the 
ardor of it. The school year is about 
to start and the effects of his words 
will bear watching. 
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German Religion 


It is no surprising development in 
Germany, this recent manifesto of the 
Evangelical Churches. 

For considerably more than a year 
now, religion in Adolf Hitler’s Third 
Reich has been a harried thing. Under 
the peculiar philosophy of Dr. Alfred 
Rosenberg, the commissar of Nazi cul- 
ture, old faiths have been subjected to 
indignities that bear no parallel any- 
where except, perhaps, in Soviet Rus- 
sia and distracted Spain. 

Elsewhere in this issue of PATH- 
FINDER, the story of the clergy’s lat- 
est appeal is told in words that make 
the plight of religion in Germany 
obvious to all who believe that creeds 
should be a matter for the individual 
conscience to decide. The Nazi ide- 
ology, however, refuses to admit this 
fundamental right. Instead, it seeks 
to force itself on everybody with the 
customary heedlessness of all dicta- 
torships. 

Dr. Rosenberg is the man in charge 
of the nation’s culture, and that means, 
apparently, that he is the man in 
charge of the German people’s ideas 
about God and worship. It means, too, 
that he is in a position to dictate what 
he thinks should be the theology of 
the Third Reich. 

The Rosenberg philosophy has 
spread abroad in Germany a strange 
“mythos” conception of life and the 
world, an obscure type of neo-pagan- 
ism that exalts man and ignores the 
orthodox idea of God. It has made 
itself felt in a semi-official drive ridi- 
culing Christianity and frequently 
persecuting the clergy of all faiths. 

The German Evangelical manifesto 
of two Sundays ago was a courageous 
attempt on the part of believing Chris- 
tians to call for a showdown. It may 
result in additional punishment for 
the ministers, but in their own words 
they are prepared to sacrifice safety 
in what they regard as a religious 
crisis. The bold tone of their chal- 
lenge may, on the other hand, bring 
them victory, because the government 
may come to realize that to repress 
anything so deeply-rooted as the free 
practice of faith is to invite ardent 
rebellion. 

gq 


A New Dress 


With this issue PATHFINDER puts 
on a new dress. The dress, which is 
a change in form rather than content, 
is meant to serve as an attractive 
frame for an organized review of 
world affairs as well as for other fea- 
tures which have long pleased our 
readers. We hope it meets with ap- 
proval, and for that reason we invite 
opinions on the subject. « 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Rural Writer 


“Z7zkiklklzzkl,” wrote Mrs. Susan 
Frawley Eisele over and over again. 

But actually she could have written 
something more sensible than that. 
“Zzkiklklzzkl” were merely random 
letters she typed as she pecked away 
for the benefit of newspaper photog- 
raphers. (See cut.) 

The meeting was in New York City’s 
luxurious Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 
[here in her room last week, with her 
baby boy in one arm, Mrs. Eiséle 
posed at her portable as flashlight 


Pictures Inc. 


Young Albert looked annoyed as Mrs. 
Eisele pecked away. 


bulbs went on and off like lightning 
about her head. There, too, she an- 
swered question after question put to 
ber by inquisitive reporters. 

The reason for all this to-do was 
the fact that Mrs. Eisele had just ar- 
rived from Blue Earth, Minn., as the 
year’s best rural correspondent in 
America. It was her first visit to the 
city and she was a little stunned by 
the hurly-burly of traffic and the tall 
buildings. 

The baby with her, Albert Alois, 
had been-born June 28, the very day 
Mrs. Eisele learned that The Country 
Home Magazine had chosen her as the 
most outstanding country news writer 
in 1936. The award was made on the 
Strength of a column she wrote for 
the Fairmont (Minn.) Sentinel. 

A native of Georgetown, S. C., but 
now long a resident of Minnesota, 
Mrs. Eisele has been writing on and 
off for years. Thirty-seven years old, 
she has been composing pieces “just 
mostly for women, about the weeds 
and the roadsides and the weather and 
the children.” Occasionally, she has 
written verse, as has also her husband, 
Albert, whenever he had had time free 
from raising corn, oats and hogs. 

Her trip to New York was part of 
the award she won. Before she left 
to return to Blue Earth, she gave her 
opinions on journalism, rural and ur- 





ban. Between the two, she saw little 
difference. “I think we’re trying fun- 
damentally to do the same thing,” she 
said. “I think that a journalist’s high- 
est function is to present life as he 


_ sees it.” It was for such sentiments 


as this that Mrs. Eisele was named by 

the Country Home Magazine as being 

currently the best writer in her field. 
a el 


The Top Six 


The six outstanding women of the 
world today, a list not easily arrived 
at, include two Americans — Miss 
Frances Perkins, the New Deal’s Sec- 
retary of Labor, and Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, first lady of the land. 

This, anyhow, is the belief of the 
Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women. It is based on a vote taken 
among delegates recently at the or- 
ganization’s big gathering in Paris. 

Miss Perkins, who in private life is 
Mrs. Paul Wilson and the mother of a 
daughter, was placed at the head of 
the list, and Mrs. Roosevelt was 
ranked sixth. 

Others selected: Alexandra Kollon- 
tai, Soviet Russian ambassador to 
Sweden, second; Mme. Marie Curie- 
Joliot, daughter of radium’s discover- 
er and officer of the Curie Radium 
Institute in France, third; Amy Mol- 
lison, attractive’ British aviatrix, 
fourth; and Selma Lagerlof, Swedish 
novelist and Nobel Prize winner, fifth. 





Woman's Stamp 

A pioneer in the fight for women’s 
suffrage and a campaigner who braved 
the ridicule of a day long since dead 
was honored last week by the United 
States Post Office Department. The 
honor, a special stamp, came at a 
time when both major political par- 
ties were making a vigorous bid for 
the very thing Susan B. Anthony help- 
ed bring about. 

In 1852, this forthright person went 


(Continued on page 21) 


















Complete. 
Does away with 
Aerial] entirely 
—Just place 
an F & H Ca- 
pacity Aerial 
Eliminator (size 
1% in. x 4 in.) 
within your set. 
Simple _ instruc- 
tions furnished 
with unit. Easily 
connected by any- 
one to aerial and a. 
ground of set. Your d 

—~ will gia - a. <& 

and tune in e same = - 
manner as if it were ® — 
connected to an aerial 7s 
Operates on both short Note—Wi!II not work on 
and long waves. battery or auto radios. 


WHAT USERS SAY 

San Antonio, Tex. It might interest you to know that 
with the Capacity Aerial Eliminator I get European 
stations easily and in the winter get Australia, Rus- 
sia, Honolulu and many Jap Short Wave Stations. I 
get all Pacific Coast Stations on the broadcast band. 
Signed: ——————_-——_———_- 

Davenport, Ia. Received your Radio Aerial Eliminator and 
it sure works fine. Also works swell on Short Wave band. 
Wish I had found it long ago. Signed: 
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Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 

Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or 
filters which may be endangered by neglect 
ordrastic, irritating drugs. Becareful. If fune- 
tional Kidney or Bladder disorders make you 
suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, 
Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheumatic Pains, Diz- 
ziness, Circles Under Eyes, Neuralgia, Acidity, 
Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
chances. Get thedoctor’s guaranteed prescrip- 
tion Cystex, the most modern advanced treat- 
ment for these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited 
with Bank of America, Los Angeles, California; 
guarantees that Cystex must bring new vital- 
ity in 48 hours and make you feel years 
younger in one week or money back on return 
of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) today. 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get rid of your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—aArthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism.” In sim- 
ple words this helpful Book reveals startling, 
proven facts that every sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer-sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-W Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. A-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


COLOR YOUR HAIR THENEW 


Shampoo and color your hair at the sametime. F R 3 N Cc H 
ay shade with SHAMPO-KOLOR. Can't fade: WAY 
colo 


re roote, leaves hair soft, natural; permite 
perm. wave. Free Book Monsieur Valligny, Opt. 8-A, 254W.31SL, ALY. 


P Let me help you 
vy LONESOME ? fii veal appr 

7 “ness. I have made thousands happy. rd 
not you? Confieential introductions by let- 
S _~ ter. Nationwide membership. (Established 
SS 1924). Continuous personal service. All ages. 
Lots of Christian members. Free particulars 
sealed, LOIS L. REEDER, Bex 549. PALESTINE, TEXAS. 


Treatment mailed on 
FREE TRIAL. If satisfied, 
send $1; if not, it's Free. 
Write J Ys 

817 Ohio Av. 4 


50 TULIPS $1 v2n'%t 


fine mixture of 
colors. Guaranteed to bloom next spring. 50 for $1.00, 
postpaid. BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
256 F. T., GALESBURG, MICH. 
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WANTED name for new 
ANTISEPTIC COLD CREAM 
no work. Send dime for liberal package 





100 cream and HOW TO WIN! 
@ Nova Labs., Box 515, Los Angeles 
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DISCARD YOUR OLD AERIAL 


= It is Most Likely Corroded and Has Poor or Loose Noisy Connections 


NO MORE BUZZES, CLICKS and shorts from summer rains and winter snow and 

sleet when using an F. & H. Capacity Aerial Eliminator. Equals an aerial 76 ft. 

long, strung 50 ft. high, yet occupies only 142 inch by 4 inch space behind 
your radio—guaranteed to give you nationwide reception or your money back. 

BETTER TONE AND DISTANCE GUARANTEED 

Sensitivity, selectivity, tone and volume improved. No lightning danger 

or unsightly lead-in and aerial wires. Makes your set complete in it- 

self. Forget aerial wires and troubles—move your set anywhere. 


NOT NEW—VALUE ALREADY PROVED 

On the market five years. 80,000 satisfied customers in U. S. and for- 
eign countries. In use from the Arctic Region of Norway to the 
Tropics of Africa. Chosen by Government for use on Naval Hospital 
bedside radios 
Can not harm set.—(Derives its energy from the earth radio waves, 
it therefore also in many cases helps to reduce fading and noises.) 
DAYS TRIAL. Mail coupon at once. Pay postman $1.00 plus a few pen- 
nies postage on delivery. If not entirely satisfied, return withia 
five days and your dollar will be refunded without question, 


Each factory tested on actual long distance reception. 


— — — —jJUST MAIL THIS COUPON— —- — 


° . 
e@ F. & &. Radic Laboratories, Dept. 14, Fargo, He. Dak. = . 
bed Send F. & H. Capacity Aerial. Will pay postman $1 plus few © 
© cents stage. If not pleased wil! return within 5 days for $1.00 ® 
® refund. Check here [ } if sending $1.00 with order--thus saving © 
© postage cost--same refund guarantee. Check here () if inter- . 
> ested in dealer’s proposition. 
@ NAME .ncccccccccccscccccscccccccesessseseseesses ° 
we. nr rrr rrr rrrrrrrrer ir rrr ° 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Match Mystery 


For this clever little stunt you need 
two safety matches and a table knife. 
Split the end of one match and sharpen 
the end of the other. Then inserting 
the sharpened end into the split end 
so that the matches form a V you 
invert this V over 
the edge of the 
knife as shown 
in the accom- 
panying illustra- 
tion. Now hold- 
ing the knife horizontally so that the 
cutting edge does not slope and so the 
ends of the matches just touch the top 
of the table try to keep the knife as 
still as possible. No matter how still 
you hold the knife, to everyone’s sur- 
prise the matches mysteriously begin 
to walk up the knife blade toward the 
handle. Everyone who sees the stunt 
will claim it is the way the knife is 
held that makes the matches “walk.” 
And of course everyone will want a 
turn to demonstrate how they can 
hold the knife so still that the matches 
will remain still. But regardless of 
how hard they try the matches are 
sure to “walk.” The secret is that the 
pulse beat imparts itself to the knife 
and this is sufficient to shake the 
matches along. 





Hold Them Still 





The Parting Beau 


Even in this modern world girls 
still have to put up sometimes with a 
boy friend who insists on hanging 
around long after they have been 
thinking “how nice it would be if he 
would only go.” Mrs. Paul Butler, of 
Chatfield, Minn., suggests this clever 
method to get the late stayers on their 
way. It worked once for a sleepy 
maiden and may work just as well 
for someone else. The girl and the 
boy had been solving puzzles most of 
the evening. When he just wouldn’t 
go she suggested that he set down 
eleven circles in a row. Then she 
asked him to draw short vertical lines 
down from the first circle, up from the 
fourth, down from the fifth, up from 
the seventh, up from the eighth, and 
down from the 10th. Following her 
instructions carefully, he found to his 
surprise the following result: “good 
god do go,” and acted accordingly. 





Brain Teaser 


This year’s short wheat crop has 
long since been harvested, but in many 
eases farmers have not gotten around 
to putting their binders away. Self- 
binders are still costly pieces of ma- 
chinery and should have proper care. 
For instance, a self-binder with proper 
care is claimed to last for 12 years. If 
it is used on an average of five days a 
year of 10 hours each and the binder 
cost $200, with simple interest allow- 
ed on the investment at six per cent, 





what is the cost of one hour’s work 
with the binder? If by leaving the 
binder out of doors when not in use 
and handling it carelessly its life is re- 
duced to four years, what is the cost of 
one hour’s work? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The specu- 
lating grain dealer paid $2,000 for his 
wheat, $3,000 for his rye and $4,000 
for his corn. 

37“) 


Skeet 


One of the most popular sports with 
marksmen is skeet. William H. Foster 
is credited with designing and develop- 
ing the sport as it is known today. He 
first introduced it to the public in 
February, 1926. Just a little more 
than 10 years old it now has a large 
following. There are skeet leagues 
and associations in nearly all states; 
there are state, sectional and national 
championship matches each year. The 
name, incidentally, was given to the 
sport by Mrs. Gertrude Hurlbutt, of 
Dayton, Mont. In a prize competition 
she won first honors by suggesting 
“skeet,” which is simply the old Scan- 
dinavian word meaning “shoot.” 

—__—_—_——o oO Soo 


Smiles 

Gas Dealer—See here, now, you owe 
me $6.37 for gas and oil. If you don’t 
pay me this week I'll have to take 
your car. 

Slupp—All right, Mr. Bjones, and if 
you'll just be patient [ll pay you the 
balance just as soon as I can. 


Frances—Jimmy told me he could 
live on my kisses forever. 

Ethel—Are you going to marry him? 

Frances—Not until I find out what 
he expects me to live on. 


Judge—Sam Johnson, your wife Lu- 
cinda claims that you do not support 





Mrs. Gabley—This morning Mrs. Crabb 
told me the very same gossip I asked you 
not to repeat to anyone because I prom- 
ised Mrs. Bone I wouldn’t tell. 

Mrs. Jabber—W hy, the mean thing. She 
promised me she wouldn’t tell a soul. TU 
tell her a thing or two. 

Mrs. Gabley—Oh, no. Don’t do that. I 
told her I wouldn’t tell you she had told 
me you told her. 


¥ The Pathfinder 


her properly. How much do you 
make a week? 

Johnson—Well, jedge, youah honah, 
it’s like dis; some weeks it’s moah dan 
udders, an’ some weeks it’s less. 


Dr. Lancett—I find that you have 
acute appéfdicitis. 

Miss Sapley—Oh, doctor, you are 
such a flatterer! 


Earl—Surely, Ruth, you must realize 
that there are two sides to every 
question. 

Ruth—Of course, dear, but that is 
no reason why you should always pick 
the wrong side. 





Billy (dancing)—Did I hurt your foot 
when I stepped on it? 

Muriel—I won’t know until the feeling 
comes back. 


Mr. Noowedd—Do you suppose it 
will spoil the curtains if I smoke? 

Mrs. Noowedd—Why, you big 
thoughtful man. Of course it would. 

Noowedd—All right, then. You'd 
better start taking them down, 


Johnny (from the city)—This is just 
like grass, ain’t it? 

Billy (a country lad)—Why, this is 
grass, Johnny. 

Johnny—Ohb no, it ain’t, ‘cause you 
don’t have to keep off it. 


“Why don’t you make up with your 
husband?” 

“I can’t. I’ve forgotten what we 
quarreled about.” 


Fifer—I see where a Washington 
woman married the speed cop who 
arrested her. 

Groot—Don’t you think that is 
carrying revenge a little too far. 


Frogmore—I understood you to say 
one time that you would never per- 
mit your wife to drive your car but 
I see her out in it every day. 

Fishneck—I did say it but she over- 
heard me. 


Farmer Fuddlemuch—Yep; we've 
got all the new-fangled machinery 
there is. Our latest buy was two milk- 
ing machines, 

City Miss—How interesting. But 
tell me, do they really give as good 
milk as the cows? 
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WOMEN 





(Continued from page 19) 


to Syracuse, N. Y., to attend her first 
Woman’s Rights convention. From 
that time forward, in spite of insults 
and ostracism, she was fired with a 
holy zeal to reform the status of 
womankind before the law. Year after 
year, until the day she died at the age 
of 86, she lectured, wrote and fought 
for equal rights. Shortly before her 
death in 1906, as a woman who had at 
last won the respect of men, she said: 
“I would rather have President Roose- 
velt say one word to Congress in favor 
of amending the Constitution to give 
women the suffrage than to praise 
me endlessly.” 

Although she did not live to see it, 
suffrage for women eventually was 
realized. And’ so important a factor 
has it become in politics today that 
presidential campaign managers are 
exerting every possible effort to cap- 
ture the woman’s vote. To some 
prognosticators, the results of the 
November election rest not with males 
but females because the numbers of 
the latter are large and their political 
sentiments decisive. 

In a recent magazine article, Eleanor 
Patterson, newspaper editor, stressed 
this point, forecasting a record-break- 
ing women’s vote. If they choose to 
do so, she said, women, holding the 
balanee of power, can put Landon in 
the White House or keep Roosevelt 
there with a big plurality. 

Women defeated President Hoover 
in 1932, this woman wrote, because 
they saw “their men out of work and 
the family pocketbooks weré“becom- 
ing leaner.” By the same token, she 
concluded, they “will vote for the 
man best fitted to put—or keep—mon- 
ey in their pocketbooks.” 

The political strength of American 
women cannot be denied, and, in a 
large measure, Susan Brownell An- 
thony must be credited with bringing 
it to expression at the polls. The 
postage stamp just issued bears her 
portrait in recognition of this fact, 
ind bears also the inscription “Suf- 
frage for Women’—a thing that was 
not nationally effected until the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution gave 
oting rights to all women. It is not 
without some significance that the 
stamp comes out at this time—the first 
to bear the portrait of a woman since 
the Martha Washington issue of 1922. 


SPAIN 


(Continued from page 4) 








agreement and intervene, then peace 
would very probably find herself with 
her back to the wall. 

Late August saw the situation de- 
pendent on a united hands-off policy. 
The Spanish tragedy was deemed to be 
something best left to itself, and out- 
side nations were willing to overlook 
incidents. Britain accepted an apol- 
ogy for interference with her rights 
at sea, and the United States was sat- 


isfied with a Spanish promise that full 
indemnity would be paid for any dam- 
age inflicted on American property 
which Loyalists may be forced to seize 
in their battles with the rebels. 

The promise to the United States fol- 
lowed representations made to the 
Madrid government after seizure of 
the plants of the Ford Motor Company 
and the General Motors Corporation 
in Barcelona. The Loyalists assured 
the State Department at Washington 
that they would take no property ex- 
cept when public interest necessitated 
it, and that they would pay any claims 
made if seizure were required. Their 
promise did not refer to responsibility 
for property damaged by rebels. 

Property of every kind inevitably 
fell bef@re the Rebel offensives. What 
any neutral government could expect 
by way of indemnity was speculative 
where the damage was the work of 
insurgents, 

The Rebels started to concentrate 
their strength on the entire Irun and 
San Sebastian front. Their orders 
were to take these Bay of Biscay cities 
at all costs. While the insurgents did 
their best to accomplish this, diplo- 
mats were at Hendaye, conferring. 
The United States was conspicuously 
not represented. 

Following up its first representa- 
tions on property seizure, Washing- 
ton not many days later entered the 
Spanish picture again when it inform- 
ed the Loyalist government at Madrid 
that America’s historic doctrine of 
freedom of the seas must be respected 
and that American merchant ships, if 
they wanted to, must be allowed to 
enter Rebel-controlled ports except 
in cases of an “effective blockade” 
within reasonable port areas. A note 
to this effect was forwarded by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull in answer 
to a Spanish note saying ships would 
not be permitted to enter such ports. 

Meanwhile, the Vatican’s newspaper, 
L’Osservatore Romano, listed new out- 
rages by the ultra-radical anti-clerics 
in the Loyalist forces. Massacres, 
atrocities against nuns and the burn- 
ing of more religious edifices were 
cited. 

Vatican officials said their reports, 
gathered by the Vatican Secretariat of 
State, were based on what refugees 
told them. The refugees, finding 
asylum in the Spanish college at Vati- 
can City, reported: 

@ Communists killed 22 brothers of 
the Spanish Institute of Christian 
Schools, which before the revolt con- 
sisted of 120 schools, 1,260 teachers 
and 32,000 pupils. Today, the refugees 
charged, most of the school buildings 
are in ashes. 

@ Barcelona Communists slew 
seven teachers at the College of 
Buona Nova. 

q At Moncado, they executed five 
brothers, four priests, and 40 civilians. 

q At Figueras, spreading the “red 
terror,” the anti-clerics imprisoned 
two aged priests, one of whom died as 
the result of cruel treatment, 

@ At Premio de Mar, Communists 
razed a church containing the coffin 
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A Book of 
Plain Facts for 


RECTAL 
SUFFERERS 


Permanent relief is en- 
™ tirely possible. Read 
this enlightening and en- 

couraging book. Describes the 
mild .McCleary treatment for Hemor- 
rhoids (Piles), Fistula and all rectal ail- 
ments. Tells how thousands of former 
patients were restored to health. Book 
and reference list FREE. No obligation, 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
2182 ELMS BLVD., EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


CONTROL Disease 


of Blood 


Mr. Sam C. of Los Angeles, Calif., like hundreds 
of other satisfied users, writes: “Your medicine 
will do more than you claim for it. I have seen it 
proven for over 40 years. There is nothing wrong 
with me now. As a blood tonic Sterling Remedy 
can’t be beat. Every year or two I take a bottle 
just to clear up my blood.” John Sterling Remedy 
Co., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Missouri, will send a 
free book in plain envelope, which tells about this 
effective home treatment against disease of the 
blood. No yh what the cause or how far advanced 
your case may be, write today. 


$3.50 Truss FREE tiny 


now or ever—you get this truss just for nat 
newer rupture method which gives instant 

in most cases. Doctor’s Invention—entirely different. 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 
not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9079 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 


No JOKE Jo BE DEAF 


£ person knows that— 
ire Were ye himself hear his watch tick after 
- deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 
™ Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
"They stopped his head 

» @ noises. They are invisible 
3 — nowires 
or_batte rite for 
TRUE BTORY. Also 

booklet on Deafness. 




















rtifictel Bar Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 
724 Hofmann Bidg . Detroit, Michigan 





LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer? Pg some- 

thing to secure quick relief, Write 
today for New Booklet —* oTHE LIEPE 

METHOD OF HOME TREATMENT.” 






com Eczema. Liepe Method works while you 
_ waik. More than 40 years of success. 
Praised and endorsed by thousands. FREE 


= sere Dore NESS, 3208 Oi. Groce Bey Otte Fae 


Mouth C1 THREE POINT 
6 SUCTION ROOFLESS 
Featherweight—No Ga q ins 


» Ooo ae ae _ 
ingers, Spea’ e ex- 
tra amen be room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false teeth— 
Better by Malt. 6 Day 

156 Krause Gidg., Tampa, Fia. 


and warts removed from face and body, 
eately Telly at home. No pain or 
he acid FREE information. 
Write. Neff Laboratories, Sta. E-90, Toledo, 


for CORNS& 
cat CALLUSES 


New Electrenicaily prasessed 
mineral of] removes corns and cal- 
GOT RID OF a Results un 
conditionally guaranteed if 
KER CORNS directions are followed. Why suffer 
“Pedz ts the the torturing agony of painful corns 
only permanent and calluses when PEDZ can make 
suite? & hove your feet young end painfree 
again. Send $1 today for liberal sup- 
found for corns. § piy PEDZ foet ofl! Postage pre- 
My feet feel 
betterthan they 
have for twenty 
years.”*—Mrs. 


Vv. V. Elliott, 
Terre Haute, 
Ind. 

























































. Address 
PEDZ FOOT OF Pa 
Michtgan Ave 


2307 &. 
Dept. 4136 Chicago, Mt. 
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“WAKE UP YOUR 


LIVER BILE 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
goned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. ‘ A 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else, 25c at all drug stores. © 1935. C.M.Ca 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma So ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 


i tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
yeFrontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 


a 





markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A Frontier Blidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Kiutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
80 snug it can't rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with your 
own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch ends 
the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your drug- 
gist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substitutes but 
send us 10c and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


HART & CO., Box 2402-1, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


AS + any pee wih defective hearing and 
: Head Noises enjoy Conversation, Movies. 
Church and Radio, use they use 
Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 














booklet and sworn statement of ppyAd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. ©. LEONARD, Inc. Dept. A. 70 Sth Ave., New York 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Hardened Arteries ~ Stroke 


f Write for FREE treatise on high blood 
pressure (written by a doctor) and booklet 
describing UTONA, a harmless vegetable 
preparation that has been used successfully 
in a great many cases. Sold only on a 
Money-Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, 
without obligation. Send your name today. 
NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 insurance Exchange Bidg.. Detroit, Mich. 
Physicians please write 





| ES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B2 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


LACK PEP? 


If functional Kidney, Bladder or Nerve disorders make 
you suffer from frequency, wrens rheumatic pains, 
nervousness, weakness, etc., send for Dr. Ohlendorf’s 
Tonic Medicine. Peps Up the System. No dope. Send 
$1.01 for 2 reg. $1.00 bottles, enough for 30 days. Dr. 
Ohiendorf, Dept. 14, 1924 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY... 





Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Ad 
THE PATHFINDER. Ww. 


dress 
ASHINGTON. D. C. 
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of the late Fratel Miguel, noted Span- 
ish writer. 

@ In Cambrils, they forced students 
and priests to board a ship that has 
since vanished with the victims. 

While such insensate outrages as 
these, some true and some doubtful, 
were perpetrated by half-mad fighters, 
dark-eyed senoritas cried “Viva 
Espana!” and clapped their hands as 
Moorish troops marched through Bur- 
gos on their way to the mountain re- 
gions of Irun and San Sebastian. The 
Moors, in fezzes and turbans, were 
greeted with high honors in Burgos, 
where lie the remains of El Cid, 
Spain’s national hero who was made 
immortal in his own country by his 
campaign against the Moors. 

Honor to the Moors, unthinkable in 
a past era, was only natural because 
Rebel leaders were counting upon 
them to be of invaluable assistance in 
the most important offensives against 
the determined Loyalists. In Madrid, 









* The Pathfinder 


closely bound up with the affairs 0) 
outside nations, the news it continued 
to make stood out in large and omi 
nously black headlines. 

Despite the expressed intention of 
the big powers not to intervene, th: 
thoughtful knew that this did not in 
sure the passing of danger. For in 
their minds were these fairly sub- 
Stantial facts: 

g Italy and Germany, by reason o! 
their political philosophies, would 
naturally be pleased by a Rebel, or 
Fascist, triumph. This, because it 
would strengthen the hold of Fascism 
over a large portion of the continent. 

@ France, by reason of her leftist 
politics, would naturally be pleased by 
a Loyalist triumph, because it would 
prevent the further spread of Fascism 
at her borders. 

@ Russia, by reason of her Commu- 
nism, would feel the same way as 
France, but for another reason. She 
sees in the Spanish situation the pos- 





Pictures Inc. 


In San Sebastian Many Red Loyalists First Built and Then Died Upon This Barricade 


the Popular Front government capital- 
ized on the old Spanish feeling against 
the Moors. “No mercy will be shown 
these uncivilized barbarians,” said 
Loyalist officials. 

A sample of this “no mercy” attitude, 
typical of both sides in this war-to- 
the-death, was shown when Loyalists, 
hot with anger over Rebel bombings 
in the San Sebastian and Irun sector, 
threatened to kill five hostages for 
every one of their own followers kill- 
ed in further air attacks. Women and 
children, suspected of being members 
of Rebel families, were rounded up 
and placed under lock and key with 
1,500 male hostages. In poor, crazed, 
blood-drenched Spain their eventual 
fate may be quick death by bullets, if 
they are lucky, or something more 
horrible, if they are not. 

At the end of the week, the country 
still was being bled white by its 
brother-against-brother madness. And, 
because its internal turmoil was so 


sibility of a Communist Spain, which 
would be nearer realization if the 
Loyalists scored the ultimate victory. 

On top of all this, it was therefore 
of more than passing significance 
when the United States recently made 
an important diplomatic shuffle. Two 
aces in the State Department were 
shifted. Ambassador William C. Bul- 
litt was transferred from his post in 
Moscow to the Paris duties of Am- 
bassador Jesse Isador Straus, who 
gave illness as the reason for his 
resignation; and William Phillips, 
Under Secretary of State, was sent 
from Washington to Rome as ambas 
sador to Italy. 

Although President Roosevelt said 
there was no special motive behind 
the transfer that would justify specu- 
lation, there were some who saw in 
the. action a Washington desire to 
have crack diplomats in two spots 
where highly important situations are 
liable to develop at any time. 
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AGENTS: SMASH GO PRICES! Santos Coffee 12c 

lb. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 12c.. Christmas Cards, 
21 in box, i4c. 150 other~ bargains. Premiums. 
Carnation Co., PA, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 


the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


BURIED TREASURE 


ee eee 
NEW RADIO TREASURE LOCATOR. Distinguishes 

between Iron and Gold or Silver. Descriptive liter- 
ature 10c. Radio Meta] Locating Co., Dept. 50, Box 
5693, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


IF YOU AGREE to show them to friends, I'll send 

you 2 Smag-Proofed silk stockings free and show 
you how to earn up to $22 a week. State size. 
American Mills, Dept. G-44, Indianapolis. 


UP TO $32 IN A WEEK. Sell great line of hosiery 
backed by yng replacement guarantee, covering 

holes, snags, runs. Write for samples quick. Wilknit 

Hosiery, Desk 40-J, Greenfield, Onio. 

WOMEN. Earn money home Spare or full time. Ad- 
dress envelopes, list names, sew, other work. Send 

3c stamp, details. Women's Service League, 17-P9 

Roxbury Street, Keene, N. 


HELP SINTES 


PROFIT GATHERING ROOTS, Herbs, Flowers, Ever- 
a — Details Free. U. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, 
dt ouls. 




















INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Missouri 


MEDICAL 


PILES—Astonishing new discovery gives sufferers 

fresh hope. Medication without Operation. On 
conclusion of treatment, fee returned whether helped 
or not, under our wonderful offer. Write for details. 
Grant Chemical Co., Manheim, Penna. 


OLD COINS WANTED 


$5000.00 EACH FOR RARE COINS. We Guarantee 
to pay the World’s highest prices, Large Cents up 
to $2000.00 each, 1860 Cent $50.00, Cents of 1861, 1869, 
870, 1881, 1890, $20.00 each, 1909 Cent $10.00, 25c 
before 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, Com- 
memorative 50c—1915 to 1936 $60.00. Gold Coins 
$5000.00, Half Cents, Half dimes, Foreign Coins, 
Paper Money and thousands of others up to $2500.00 
each. Send Dime for Large Illustrated Catalogue be- 
fore sending us anything to sell. Romanocoinshop, 
Dept. 142, Nantasket, Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, “Patent Protection’ and ‘“‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.” Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co.,.Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 8606-K Victor Building. Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6986 Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL _—_ 


GET TO-TOGETHER CLUB, somewhere the right 

mate is waiting for you! Stop being lonely. Mem- 
bers everywhere. Write today for free, confidential, 
ealed information. 2194 Bathgate Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 

troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
ice for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 
ge free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ville, a. 


LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension Bu- 
reau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 

sults, photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
wealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ml. 


LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
to have select helpmate for you. tamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 


LONELY? FIND YOUR IDEAL the Browning way. 


Wealthy members anxious to marry. Confidential 
service, quick results, Box 97-P-Whittier, Tulsa, Okla. 


me 
































LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Matrimonial. Confiden- 
tial. Gentlemen fee $1, Ladies 25c. Age. John 
Hodson, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 


LONESOME? Refined members everywhere desire 
correspondence. Information free. Dayton O’Keefe, 
Box 264-X, Sweetwater, Tex. 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONBY, Craves 
sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Pla. 

LONESOME? Join select club. 1 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
Sweetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 
tionate sweetheart. Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fila. 


MEN WRITE GERMAN CHEMIST, 2022 N. Clark 8t., 
Chicago. Vitality Quickly Restored. 

















Refined members 
Ridgewood, 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


PANAMA 


Title—Republic of Panama. 

Location—Central America, bound- 
ed by Costa Rica, Atlantic Ocean, Co- 
lombia and Pacific Ocean. 

Area—33,667 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography — Tropical. 
Several mountain systems, no lakes, 
but deeply indented coastlines with 

many islands. 

Capital—Panama (founded in 1518). 
(Pop. 74,400). 

Population—467,460 (12.4 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Spanish. 

Government—Administered by Pres- 
ident, elected by direct vote for four- 
year term and not eligible for re- 
election. He appoints a cabinet of 
five ministers. In Chamber of Deputies 
of 32 members, elected every four 
years, legislative power is vested. 

Ruler—Dr. Harmodio Arias, Presi- 
dent; Dr. Juan Demosthenes Arose- 
mena, President-elect. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—$3,993,000. 

Value of Imports (1935)—$15,448,- 
000. (Heavy tourist and Panama Canal 
trade makes up for unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade). 

Chief Exports & Products—Bananas,; 
cacao, coconuts, livestock, ivory nuts, 
pearls, mother-of-pearl, tortoise shell, 
etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S—Senor Dr. Ricardo 
J. Alfaro. 

American Minister 
George T. Summerlin. 





to Panama— 








PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 

ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin, 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls ; developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FILMS DEVELOPED and printed. 

weight enlargements, all for 25c. 
reprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. 
Shop, Box 3406-J, St. | Paul, Minnesota. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 

sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 Re- 
prints and 2 enlargements 30c. Dependable, River- 
Grove, Tilinois. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Day Service—2 Beautiful 
enlargements and 8 wetine J + rints, quality guaran- 
teed 25c. Electric Studios, uClaire, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two — clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 2'c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box_35 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed prints 
25c. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


INTERESTING SNAPSHOTS WANTED. Good 
Write today. National Picture Exchange, Box 1913, 
Portland, Maine. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudiand, 6970-57, 1, George, Chicago. 


BETTY O'BRIEN’S FILM STUDIO, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
Better pictures—8 prin 2 enlargements 25c. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


peeeeeeeneeenemeemens I EEE 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 

known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company: established 1889. Big earn- 
ings. No capital or experience needed. Write for 
free teen Rawleigh’s, Dept. I-1-PAT, Free- 
port, I 


NEW DRYCLEANING CLOTHES BRUSH. Revolu- 

tionary invention. Cleans clothes like magic. Homes, 
offices buy instantly. Phenomenal profits. Outfit 
Free. Kristee. Dept. 263, Akron, Ohio 


SONG WRITERS 


SEND FOR FREE COPY of Booklet revealing § Secrets 

of Successful Songwriting, free Rhyming Dictionary 
and market information. If you write poems or 
melodies, Send for Our Offer Today. MMM Pub’s. 
Dept. PAI, Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS—Get all inside facts. Free booklet 

by famous Broadway composer. Songwriters Insti- 
tute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 
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Also 2 double 
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PROSTATE 


Gland Weakness 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Niglit Rising, Leg 
Pains, Lame Back, Lumbago, Sexual Weak- 
ness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chronic 
Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing 
in individuals, that can often be ascribed to 
lesion of the Prostate Gland. 

THOUSANDS AFFLICTED 
Thousands of men in every community suffer 
from these ailments, weaknesses and other 
physical shortcomings without knowing that 
very frequently they are caused by prostatic 
failure. 

MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 
Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate 
Trouble is as old as time, and some of the 
most outstanding authorities in the medical 


profession recommend massage as a safe ef- 
fective treatment. (See Reference Book of 
the Medical Sciences, Vol. VII, 

3rd Edition.) 

USE “PROSAGER” 

—a new invention which en- 

ables any man to massage his 

Prostate Gland in the privacy 

of his home. 


It often brings relief with 
the first treatment and must 
help or it costs you nothing. 
No Drugs or Electricity. 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
OF GRATITUDE DR. W. D. SMITH 


Each month we receive scores of un- INVENTOR 
solicited letters of gratitude and appreciation from 
users of the Prosager—having thousands of users we 
no doubt can refer Prostate Sufferers to someone in 
their own home town who are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the remarkable benefits received. 


FREE BOOKLET Explains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 


A one cent post card with your name and address 
plainly written is all that is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS CoO., 


___.. 8088, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


ASTHMA - SINUS 


HAY FEVER-BRONCHITIS-CATARRH 


Widely known specialist of 30 years experience, former 
chief ear, nose, throat clinic noted N. Y. hospital for 14 
years makes it possible for all afflicted to obtain his home 
treatment with his formulas which has given relief te 
thousands. Write for free trial medicine today. Describe 
your ailment fully. Send 10c¢ to defray cost of 


and mailing, or write for free Mtera- 
ture. D. Friedman, M.D. Dept. 6. 
815 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


QE Morning 


Throat MUCOUS 


Hawking - Spitting 
Are signs of irritation in post nasal passages as a 
rule... and should be given prompt attention, Read 
why internal treatments instead of attempts to palliate 
with applications are recommended by many medi- 
ca] authorities. 
Send for Free Booklet—! AMOID TABLETS, oe 
ternal treatment, developed by an ethical docks 
treat his own patients, are sold with a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE of satisfaction Write for 
FREE! Address AMOID LABORATORIES, Dept. W, 
140 No. Jackson St. No. Jackson St., , Glendale, C Calif. __ Today. 


START peenvane a 
yy | pve | 10,090 


x et the fac 
ERICAN Frog € Cannina c éo.. t= 738 


Orteans, La 


Di b ti No insula. Sold in drug 
ia @TICS stores and by mail for 8 
years. Has received letters of praise from all over 
the U. S. Send for free booklet—valuable infor- 
mation. No obligation. 


Carr’s Treatment, Dept. P, Box 1964, Spokane, Wash. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for PREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Mia Oklahoma. 


ECZEM Try, absolutely FREE, this 


ous discovery for ECZEMA 
Relieves itching 


RIASIS and ATHLETE ; 
sample FREE. ont at pomeeiees 
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IMPROVED GLAND 
HEALTH 


PAST 40! 


Scientist’s Discovery Re-stimu- 
lates Important Prostate Gland 








OULD you like to 
again enjoy life with 
renewed strength and 

better health? Now science 
has made an amazing dis- 
covery for you—a new home 
treatment for -the prostate 
gland — a most important 
gland in men. 

‘Do you suffer night risings— 
pains in back and elsewhere— 
fits of weakness and discourage- 
ment? These symptoms are trac- 
ed jn-untold thousands of men 
past 40 to a disturbance of this 
vital prostate gland. The pros- 
tate gland, sometimes called the 
“sexual brain,” lies right at the 
neck of the bladder. In men over 
forty it is easy for this tiny 
gland, which should be about as 
big as the end of your thumb, to 
get swollen and inflamed. As it 
swells, it partially prevents the 
bladder from emptying itself. 
Nerves are deadened; poisons 
accumulate. If not relieved, 
early, it may even cause gland 
operation of the most danger- 
ous sort. Now, however, comes 
Thermalaid. By an 
amazing application 
of a well-known sci- 


Interesting Book FREE! 





. Used by Anyone at Home— 
| Often Brings Amazing Relief 
from Getting Up Nights and 
‘Other Weakening Symptoms 


entific principle, it acts to re- 
duce the gland, prevent further 
swelling, and tone up the entire 
body. No drugs, diets or exer- 
cises. Safe and easy as washing 
your face. Endorsed and used 
by many doctors. Used by over 
100,000 men; thousands praise 
it in glowing reports. Sent on 
trial with this understanding: 
If you don’t feel ten years young- 
er in 7 days, you pay nothing. 
Write for offer and daring free 
book of facts for men past 40. 
It presents the facts and the 
symptoms, clearly and intelli- 
gently, collected carefully from 
the observations of the world’s 
greatest specialists on this sub- 
ject. Find out from this book 
now—simply mail the coupon. 
WV. J. KIRK, Pres., The Electro 
Thermal Company, 1806 Morris 
Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
If you live west of . - a Rockies, address The 


Electro Thermal Co., Wm. Fox Building, 
In Canada 


Dept. 18-N, Los Angeles, Calif. 
address The Electro Thermal Co., Desk 18-N, 
53 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 





SSSR EEEEEEEEREeeeeeeeeeeesaeseesee 
W. J. KIRK, Pres., The Electro Thermal Co., 
1806 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 

Without obligation to me, send my copy of 
your interesting book, ‘“‘Why Many Men Are Old 
at 40,"’ with details of your simple home treat- 
ment for the prostate gland and 7-day Trial Offer. 
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Norwich, Kansas. 
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~ READERS WRITE WRITE 





(Continued from page 2) 


til it can no longer function on its origina! 
base of private competition. Like other 
things, it seems as if it must of necessity 
merge into the next phase of our economic 
development. From present trends, | 
would say we are headed toward some 
form of collective organization. 
S. L. Hoover 

Smithsburg, Md. 





A Compliment 


Sirs: I have been reading PATHFINDER 
for two years and I want you fo know I 
get more good out of it than I do from 
— wd Lata I read. I extend my 

best wis 

James Berzan 
Newberg, Ore. 





Cheap Borrowing 

Sirs: Your discussion on capital was 
excellent. Am I correct in believing that, 
whenever Uncle Sam can borrow money 
at low rates, it indicates an unsatisfactory 
condition in trade and industry? I re- 
cently read something to the effect that 
we ought to be pleased that our Uncle 
can now borrow money so very cheap. 
My belief is that we ought to be displeased. 


William M. Carle 
Lake Creek, Ore. 





Thank You 


Sirs: There are times when I feel like 
writing to tell you that you are maintain- 
ing a fine record of furnishing worth- 
while information presented in an attrac- 
tive and interesting manner and to make 
my proud boast that PATHFINDER has 
been coming to my home for much more 
than 30 years. It is enjoyed by the entire 
family. Accept my personal regards and 
gratitude for the pleasure and profit de- 
rived from the pages of your highly in- 
teresting and impartial weekly. 

Rev. J. A. Musgrave 
Harrisburg, Il. 





Social Security 


Sirs: The Social Security Act, approved 
on August 14, 1935, is alleged to represent 
a major advance in the attainment of 
economic security for the individual and 
his family. The Social Security Act is a 
farce and does not provide sufficiently for 
food, raiment and shelter for an indigent 
individual. The span of life when one 
reaches the age of 65, is brief and those 
who may live a few more years should 
receive at least $75 per month from our 
Federal and State governments combined. 

George L. Reeder 
Williamsport, Pa 





A Mid-Victorian 

Sirs: I find the political pieces in PATH- 
FINDER very interesting. I’d have some- 
thing to say about the New Deal on my 
own account if I didn’t realize that you’re 
swamped with letters on the subject. How- 
ever, [’d like to remind the New Dealers 
that mid-Victorians are not all dead. Some 
of us—including farm women like myself 
who have reared big families—believe that 
our daily bread must be dug out of the 
ground and not out of the United States 
Treasury. We still hold sacred two docu- 
ments—the Constitution of the United 
States and the marriage certificate. 

Mrs. Alice Milburn 

Redmon, Il. 


Townsendite 


Sirs: I see you have an article on capi- 
talism in PATHFINDER. What is capital 
ree sea Almost everybody thinks capi- 


| tal is money. Why don’t you men endorse 


the Townsend Plan. It is the only plan 
suggested so far that has any merit. It 
just takes common horse sense to under- 
stand that the Townsend Plan is the onl» 
workable plan. 

W. E. Rowe 











